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MYSTERY OF HIS LOVE; 
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WHO MARRIED THEM ? 
By the Author of “ Christine’s Revenge; or, 
O’Hara’s Wife.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A CRUEL RIVAL. 


She let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud 
Feed on her damask cheek, 






“Lavrerrgz, my rival! The woman whom 
Alfred, my husband, loves, has loved for long 
years, so that the thought of her is rooted in 
nis soul, entangled with his whole life—past, 
Present, and to come? How shall I speak to 
this woman with Christian patience, and yet 
Preserve my dignity as a lawful wife, a future 
peeress of the realm? How shall I be in 
harity with this my cruel enemy, and yet show 
her that as a wife and expectant mother I can 
make no compromise with evil ?” 


These were the thoughts of Grace Lady 
Anerly—saint-like thoughts. Her face was 
Pale from emotion—pale, and there was upon it 
expressed a lofty indignation, but nothing of 
ue violent anger which would have distorted 
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[UNLOOKED-¥OR TIDINGS. ] 


the face of any young wife less taught of 
heaven. 

“You wish to speak to me, madame 

She spoke with cold calmness. Laurette, 
cruel as a tiger cat, rejoicing almost more in 
inflicting pain on her fellow creatures than in 
any other earthly delight—Laurette could have 
found it in her heart to stab Lady Anerly with 
a certain dagger of deadly sharpness which she 
wore in a sheath of silver concealed in her 
bosom. Laurette was utterly without heart, 
without conscience, without human pity. This 
was an exquisite tabernacle of flesh, in which it 
might be almost inferred that an evil demon had 
clothed itself. 

“I wish to speak to you, Lady Anerly. I 
have felt some sort of pity for you, knowing so 
very thoroughly the man you have married. 
fear you have madea wreck of your life !” 

“It is worse than useless to tell me that now, 
madame,” Lady Anerly said, calmly. 

Laurette was amazed and enraged at this 
strange calmness. She had no idea that her 
rival was forearmed, knew who she was, and 
had already fathomed the depth of her own 
anguish and bitter disappointment. Yes, knew 
that she was an unloved wife, and that Laurette 
was her wicked and remorseless rival. No, 
guessing nothing of all this, the woman, whose 
aim it was to smite her fellow creatures as 
often as she could, was furious at this calm 
reply. 

She had pictured to herself that this lady, 
with sandy hair and thin, highbred face, whom 
she envied with a deadly envy because she was 
Lady Anerly and occupied a high position in 
the world, would shrink and shudder and faint 


nd 


I|lawn under the trees, 





when she told her that the foundations on which 





her happiness was built were but a shifting 
sand,and instead she answers her with the 
highbred repose of her class. 

Laurette would have paid away cheerfully the 
rich cheque for fifteen hundred pounds, which 
the infatuated Lord Anerly had written for 
her, could she thereby have purchased permis- 
sion, unpunished by law, to stab Lady Anerly 
through her heart, and leave her to die in agony 
under the trees in those delightful hotel 
gardens. 

No such thing was possible, however. There 
were the lights of the hotel; all the windows 
open to the summer night; the sound of 
cheerful human voices and of music from 
within doors was wafted to the two strangely 
contrasted rivals. Where they stood on the 
Laurette dared not 
commit murder then and there, but she pro- 
mised herself that a terrible death should over- 
take Lady Anerly before long. 

This Laurette was a woman who grows once 
in a century; one of those beings who make us 
blush for our humanity, but still cause a few 
sceptics to scoff when they meet with a like 
character in fiction as though such wickedness 
were an impossibility. Nervously the slender, 
strong fingers of the woman clutched at the 
silver sheathed dagger concealed in her breast. 

“I tell you all this to warn you, madame. 
Your husband—ha! ha! ha! ha!—has no more 
love for you than he has for the white swan 
sailing down yonder in the river under the tree 
boughs which bend over it; no more love, 
madame. He married you for your money as 
he told me, and he has more loves, more ‘ wives,’ 
than Bluebeard of yore. You know the chil- 
dren’s grim story, madame, do you not, of the 
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closet with thé blofstiinedt ke¥ andi 
hideous asgethbitge dPdedtt wonlen;-all tie 
funct Mrs. Bluebeards whom the husband had 








made into a cabinet of curiosities-iht a Sédédé Jagainst héH “Before toahétrow nivlit she shall 


passage of his old castle ? 

«« Ah, well, and I would rather have marrieda 
veritable Bluebeard than your Lord Anerly, 
madame, becaust all those Mrs. Bluebeards 
were dead, and your Lord Alfred has many 
wives about the world alive, and, ha! ha! kick- 
ing. Did you hear the tale of the governess 
at Penrythan, whom he married in Cumber- 
land? Well, she is hunting up evidence, so 
they say, trying to find ertough to enable her to 
prosecute your lord for bigamy, #06 that she 
can; she has not the ghost of a chanieé, still I 
do know one woman who coulé tiifm you out 
of your place as easily as look at You, who edttld 
prove to the world to-night, if She liked, that 
you are not Lady Anerly at all? Ol yolr have 
no idea what a rake your hustegiet ie?” 


Lady Anerly felt sick at heart Whdlt thiey 
words. | 


dreadful woman spoke these dreadful 5 
But how was it? She was cheered by an iver 
voiee which spoke like a good Bpirit Iv Na? fi- 
most soul, and told her that Whht the Tif@mous 
Laurétte had said was 4 fearfill falbAMOd: 
‘You are his Wife, Grace?” said this voit 
in het heart; “you, and Moné other. T 
woman is the daughter'of the father of false- 
hoods. There is nO wortan Wider the Hexveite 
io whom Alfred Lov Ateiy Tas “Thwfallp 
plightéd his troth at {86 alta of miweriig? alive: 
and except always yourself, and<this wou’ 
only seeks to torturé 
cause she is n6b hady 
“Tf all this Gah Be 


so painful a suSpPenss, of go perplexing as 


mystery. Ff you caw prove M, do so. ‘Are you 
the lawful Wife, thei, of Lord Aneriy ?” 
Grace asKéd the ¢ tion as out of 


herself itwpétled # i be knew wot whet 
power stronger that Ke? own will. The con 
sequence of thié apparent misiiess Was extra- 
ordinary. It sé@imed to etitage Laurette to mad- 
ness. She staiiped het foot Of the velvet soft 
turf; she béat her hands wildly together, and 
then she said: 

“If I were—oh! if I wersiiio you think, 
do you, that I would stand ffeékly here and 
see you flaunting in my honours? I would 
rather tear your proud patrician heart out of 
ros breast and throw it at my Lord Anerly’s 
eet. No, but if I had willed it so, I might 
have been his wife; he would lie on the ground 
at my feet for me to trample on him if I felt 
s0 disposed, and he is such a poor worm that I 
Go feel so disposed often. He loves my cast-off 
glové, or a faded flower I have worn, more than 
he would ever love you if you laid down your 
life to sérve him!” 

“You are shameless, madarte, and you are 
ertrel. For some reason I havé excited your 
anger. Iam at least innocent of all intention 
of injuring you; madamé, this interview has 
alréady lasted too long.” 

With a stately inclination of the head, Lady 
Ariérly passed on, purstiing her walk atone the 
lawn as if nothing had happened to mterrupt 
it, holding her head up with a quiet, yét stately 
grace which Lautette, the wommn whoth Lord 
Anerly worshipped—she whose cast-off love was 
mote precious in his si¢ht than his hi¢h-sotled 
wife and her puré*devotion to Himself; while 
Lattrette, we repeat, was almost choked by the 
diabolical fury that possessed her, blotted out 
her beauty and made her for the tine hideous. 
Het face was purplé; het éyés seemed starting 
out of their sockéts; shé sank tpott 4 varden 
sext and watehed the slowly receding fornr of 
fatly Anerly, robed in white, looking even to 
thé excited imagination of Latrette lke a spitit 


tt 5 she is ¢hvi6ué be | she 
4, madwmne,” Grace 


ma) 
; 
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Gotroll hey Iprgi has made hethis slavajas Hits ‘*andmy fdfher lis it B 








made him mfhine;“and F will 
humble her more. and more. 


come to me and humbly entreat my pardon.” 
Thus.did-the  frantie, yet- heartless, wretch 
scheme ; but Providence protected Grace from a 
repetition ‘of her insulfs in an extraordinary 
manner. Grace meanwhile walked along feeling 
that she had conquered—come off victor in this 
wat of words. She had not lost her temper; 
she had maintained her dignity ; she had not 
giver railing for railing, nor threat for threat, 
anid yet'she had covered her rahi con- 
fusion Only by dint of not allowing to see 
+ site was wounded. 

the brave, trae heart suffered hor- 


vib ph t in the 
seh chat attably with weveain ley 
Offa baronet, bie os one ara she 

in Jermany: eriotgh tode+ 







’s heart 
, talent 
to : Tidne for the 


Saale ot ae 
Eom eh rein ah Wi ed eye 
hait rather 

* why, IT ame plain,” site said to herself, as the 
thewght of Ker lovely, erwef rival flashed across 
her mind. “T ate nots pleasient woman to look 
"TSiie Timed & moments her doot wae tried 


She 
recat 
j 


Lord Anerly was very pale—ghastly is the word 
that best describes the tint of his complexion. 

He advdneed towards the eatsh-box and cheque- 
book, which, for extra safety, he always wished 
His geterous wife to keep in this apartment, 
since it was an inner one. 

“TIT wart money,” he said, hurriedly, “ money 
for 4 sttdden journey.” 

The dréxdful thongirt of Lattrette was it 
the mind of Grace’; she tttered a low cry of 


ain. 
me Oh! don’t that, Alfred.” 

Then, for the time, he looked at her, and 
petceived that she ha@ been cryiic. 

“What is the matter?” He asked. «What 
edt you have to trouble yot ?’” 

fis Hatiisome fice clouded. He was not cor- 
scious of having paid any attention to Laurette 
in the presence of his wife. Had sotte wtetch 
been watching him, or— He paused ittesolute, 
not knowing what to stv. 

«Tam not well, Affred; my head aches,” 
which was true, 

“Ts that-allP Avid indeed, darling, F am 
sorry,” he added, hustily, “ because I want you 
to set Jatiet to pack. e must all be away by 
the first ttn in the morning. I am going to 
Brussels. Yow dén’t Kitow Brussels, and then I 
thitik we will 90, after that, to Paris, and after 
thit to St. Petetsbarg. IT have a matia now for 
travelling, but businéss calls mie at once to 
Binssels. You would not like to be left be+ 
hind ?” 

“Oh, niol—nof’ she cticd, cagerly. “No; 





from some other sphete, and she ground her 
teeth in her rage, and told herself that fo witter 
how lotrg she had to wait, shé would be avertged 
at last. 

“Tf will hate her life!” saitd Laurette, to Her 
self, in @ fierce whisper. “Nothing else shatl 
satisfy mé; but now, ihéan while, F will Watitilidte 
her; I will make the idiot Alfred bring her to 
tie to apologise for insulting me. She is his 


| Alfred! I will get everything ready, darling. 
| My head will be better soon, and—” she added, 
hastily: “ EF shall be oad to léave this place.” 
| “Tam tired of it,” said Lotd er hoping she 
would accept that statenretit’ as truth, and acquit 
him of all‘intention of flirtation with Laurette. 
“T shall be glad to vet away, but this is w lettér 


this tale, and: he» had: the sati 
that.Grace believed ev 


a and het} agitation witict ‘hal 


[yee 


tet ane ix, Grae 2” erfot the voice of ond ual fates che pull 
hastened them to tock tine door. Lord i ate A eof moment, em MM the hands of » 
the E 


fotieed the dinrdered contition of the otlen. hwas Ant 


une 1879. 


, afl would like 
y st@p-riobher returg 


g@tve & sigh of relief when he had tol 
satisfation of seeing 
word-of the glib fabri. 
cation. Grace meanwhilesummoned Janet, who 
was reading in the innér room, and the work of 
packing began in earnest. 
Lord Anerly summoned Lewis, and, shut in 
an inner apartment with the dark, cunning-eyed 


e béfore“he an@ 


I will set him te fondon, that is all.” 


valet, he gave him hasty directions as to the 
ing of his elethes, his jewels, his toiletts 
luxtries. Lewis Was swift, silent, neat; he 


spoke no word uniléss he was spoken to, but he 
Watched his mast# furtively out of the corners 
of his eyes, and‘ iid communication with his 
own commen? ay ‘Be it was who had brought 
the letter tome by tHe night mail to 
L tmaster—white Lor Anerly had been playing 
noticed the pallor anj 
overspread his _lori’s 
cotintenamet on Bre: the seal and ¢lancing 
& the tame at tite bottom of ol nary which 
Was short, oily éceupging one side of halfs 
sheet of not# paper. 
Hewis kuew perfectly that the post-mark was 
not , but He next town, Mayencs, 
miles off: @ writing was strange 
Lewié énough of his lori’s 
ee 2 eee he was flying away 


hing or' y who would te 







: to hid MO@88HEs; somebody win 
Oe expected tO Mive at the hotel the 
j a ‘the valet hid not tie 


Who i was Gwe Lord Anerly » 


ie Watched his ‘Beenly. His man 
pr tg ontw \ Neate pers 
spe tea f erly writhe 
See soe 

“ Pat the diamon 


ghid Staths, and the 

great fwby pin in that: and Towk it, ani 
| place W at the bottom oF yonder leather ca, 
» You know, | 

sé forty thousand 


‘hicf. Those nds Were given by 
éror Nivelis to my father when le 

at the Court of St. Peter 
burgh.” 


«Yes, my lord, Iam aware. I always wis 
very careful of jewels. Ihave had some expeti- 
ence inthem. I shall not leave that case on 
platform to be stolen.” 

“No; and Lewis, leave me lots of shirts at 
hand—one can’t have too many shirts—and a 
arthy of towels, you know one can’t always be 
sure of the supplies at every hotel, and I mus 
have a warm bath before I start, of course.” 

“Of course, my lord.” 

“ Awd, Lewis; I must have my desk; I haves 
note to write.” : 

Lewis placed every requisite for writing before 
his master, who forthwith sat down and wroie 
very hastily; thén. read what he had written; 
then frowned, and tore it across; then wrote 
again; read it; and with the same result; 4 
third time he wrote, and read, and folded up 
and addressed @ letter. » hewis; glancing actos 
at the table where this letter lay, encountered 
his master’s eyes looking angrily into his own. 

What are you staring at, sir?” 

“« At nothing, “ity lord.” 

“Oh! That isa falsehood. You are goods 
fals¢hoods, Lewis.” : 

Lewis laughéd softly; and Lord Amerly spratg 
to liis feet, and uttered a fherce oath. 

“Pevtition afid' fary'Y” he said. Indeed 
ttsed Céatsér Words than we Would write. “Ad 
T to be watehed and gritited at “bya hound 
ett like you?” 

«Mty ford,® Said Lewis, ava thé mtin folted 
his atts, While his éyes datted a ‘Kédn, avzt? 
glanée at his master, “ it hasalways been und" 
stood between us that I distinctly refitsé to st! 
mit to low abuse—“yes, nly lord, dow abuse. 
am polite myself, my lord—always' ‘polite anf 
tespectfuland I expect politeness and ™ 
spect.” 

Alfred, Lord Antefly, gicheed at his defiadt 





about a mortgage,” he went on, corfusedly, 
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valet as if he would have liked to, throttle him. 
Thinking better of this, he said: 

« Why, in.the name of torment, do you, watch 
me? You know-how much I have to fear in 
regard more especially to that accursed marriage 
among the Cumberland Hills.” 

The valet shrugged is shoulders, 

«That was a terrible act of madness, my lord. 
As well as I could LT protested. against that at 
the time. I-——” 

He paused. .The eyes of the two men met. 
Then Lord Anerly: broke into a little scornful 
launch. 

“A pity your logic could: not prevail’ to stop 
jt: but we both Know well that it could not. 
Still we have.done the best. The.woman has 
not a shred of evidence to go upon; but there 
are other contingencies. She may—she will— 
meet with champions ready to espouse her cause. 
That woman, Lewis, that Edith Chantry, will 
be a thorn in my side as long as she lives.” 

Again the eyes of the two men met, 

“Tt is evident, my lord, that the young per- 
san in question has no sort of right to be alive, 
since her only mission in life will be to cause 
misery between you and. my lady.” 

«“Faugh! That is.a small matter compared 
with others!” cried’ Lord Anerly. ‘Grace is 
faithful as.a dog, and will believe all I tell her ; 
still her relations might make a row if this hor- 
rible story got credence, and that is what I am 
afraid of, and that is what pursues me now like 
the ghost of a murdered enemy. I see your 
hungry curiosity ready to devour every word 
before you know whatitis that the letter con- 
tains which is driving me away. like a felon; or 
an escaped conyict, or a. midnignt. thief from 
this-delicious nook by.the Rhine.” 

Lord Anerly, took up the letter and. began: to 
read it aloud to his confidential valet. [tran 
thus : 

“ Marencer, August, 

“My Draw Aurrep,— 


“Chance, the strangest, threw 
me in the’'way of Edith—your Edith—of whom 
you raved to me night and day when in quarters 
at Montreal]: She is beautiful, but heartbroken, 
and you have broken her heart. She told me a 
sad tale. I had read of your marriage with 
Lady Grace Biddulph, and actually thought 
there must be a mistake (though you have hinted 
of it to me) until I met this poor girl at the rail- 
way station at. Cologne, and chance ordained 
that we should strike upan acquaintance, How 
unlike you, Anerly. I-found by the fashionable 
papers that you are further up the Rhine at the 
Hotel Violetta. I mean:to come on and stay 
there. You must, and of course will, settle 
something handsome—a few thousands~on this 
girl. Sheds young and‘ romantic, and protests 
she will not touch a shilling, but I have consti- 
tuted myself her } areniy vege and, I know mere 
money won't stand in the way. But, Anerly, 
how have you deceived her? Was ita false 
marriage, or have you destroyed, the proofs ? 
By the memory of our old ftiendship I implore 
you to be open with me. 


Your old friend, 
“Epwarp Frossarres, 
“Captain 10th ——” 


“There; you see?” cried Lord Anerly; bitterly. 
“My dear old friend Frossarte coming to’ seek 
he out, and ram this tale of a confounded 
woman down my throat. Ifeel inclined: to cut 
my throat.” 

“T should not advise that,” Lewis answered, 
with a.cynieal sneer; “I would rather give this 
dear old friend a shot through the heart. Can’t 
you take this as aninsult? Call him out and 
shoot him. ‘These things are more easily done 
on the Continent than in dear, stupid, slow- 
going old England.” 

But Lord Anerly shrugged his. shoulders, and 
turned away with a shudder. 

“Tam nota murderer,” hesaid.. “I am not 
like yon, who would notscruple to mix a draught’ 
crugged with éternal sleep for him or her: who. 
drank thereof, but I—I should see their faces ino! 
my dreams afterwards. As it is, I, who never 





caused the deathof:a.dog, even am still haunted 
by certain memories.” 

“Miss Chantry has wonderful dark eyes, my 
lord,” said Lewis; with a sneer. 

“She has; she isa fine woman. I am sorry 
for her; but I have no thousands to settle on 
her, which Frossarte makes as light of as if he 
were asking for marbles. Laurette takes all 
my spare cash.” 

“And rightly too, my-lord,” said the confi- 
dential valet. 

* And rightly too,” echoed the handsome 
noble. Laurette is. the: most beautiful woman 
under the heavens. Love for another than her 
is simply out of, the question for me. So now, 
Lewis, hasten; pack up; let.us get clean off, 
bag and baggage, before six o’elock to-morrow 
morning. ‘This fellow, my dear old friend 
Frossarte, will hardly followme to Brussels, and 
thence to Petersburgh. I shall give poor Lady 
Anerly abundance of change of air,” he added, 
with a rather cruel laugh. “ Hurry, Lewis, and 
mind, that. the bill is.all paid; and ‘that the hotel 
people have a good-breakfast smoking hot on 
the.table at five o’clock, for the train starts. at 
six, and order the carriage to be at.the door to 
take us to the station.” 


. * * * * 


The next day Laurette found this note under 
her breakfast-plate when she sat down to that 
dainty repast in the Hotel Violetita. 


“My Aporep ONE,— 


«IT am obliged, to fly, because an 
old friend and brother officer, Captain Frossarte, 
whom I knew in Canada, is taking the trouble 
to seek me out. He brings with him the girl 
who says I married her in Cumberland. You 
know the ridiculous. tale. Well, if you could 
poison her mind effectually against me and his 
too, you would do both. me and yourself‘a service. 
Oh, Laurette! it is, after all, your will that 
separates us twain. Better, in my sight, a 
garret—nay, a.dungeon, with you, than a palace 
or a throne without you. Will you come on to 
Brussels? It is like tearing my heart out to 
leave you. Adieu, my beloved. When you 
want.a cheque let.me know. Ever yours—ah! 
dare I write the word ? ANERLY.” 


Laurette smiled a bright, yet very satirical, 
smile when she read this letter. 

‘« Idiot,” she said, “and yet wise. It would 
spoil the cleverest and prettiest. game that ever 
was played if he met this old friend, and this 
pretty wretch whom, as he puts it, ‘he is sup- 
posed to have married.’ A pack of cunning 
idiots. Oh, yes; trust me to poison the friend’s 
mind, and whisper a secret into the girl’s ear 
that will effectualiy prevent either of them 
wishing to follow up my. lord. Do I want 
money? I should think Ido. Money is as the 
breath of my, nostrils. Ha!—ha!—ha! What 
a game, hold in my own hands—the lives, the 
fortunes of all these people are at my command. 
They are my puppets;-L- pull the strings and 
make them act at will—all of them, even her 
serene highness, Grace, Lady Anerly. Ah! how 
Ishould like to crush her heart; strip her of 
her honours. I have a miserable conviction 
that in the end she will-win that man’s heart— 
what there is of it.. There really isn’t much 
after all when you take away the animal 
instincts; the love of form’ and colour; the 
admiration for beauty. If ever he cares for her 
more than for me I will kill her, Lhave sworn 
it,.and I mean it.” 

Then lovely Laurette fell. upon, a grouse 
patty, and after that upon an omelette, and 
followed. up both with half a. bottle of prime 
Chablis, 





CHAPTER XIV. 
AN UNEXPECTED FRIEND. 


I have a thing'to say; 
But let it go. 


Epitu left the pretty Bayswater Villa where 
abode the Rev. Samuel Diplock a prey to the 








bitterest despair, the most helpless wrath. She 
knew that the man she had just left had in 
reality, joined. her hand. to that of Alfred Lord 
Anerly, She felt that at the time neither of 
those men had intended treachery by her, yet 
now her husband! had disowned her, and the 
priest denied that he, hadever seen her before. 

“Would that I were dead,” said Bdith to 
herself, when she re-entered her humble lodg- 
ings; and,sank upon the little sofa, ‘Oh, that 
I could sleep here and never wake again.” 

But neither sleep nor death will always 
come at thecalliof the miserable. Edith’s head 
ached, and she felt as if she would soon be 
violently. ill. 

“I ought'to go to a hospital,” she said to 
herself. “Ihave noright to expect that this 
poor woman should nurse me. I have nothing 
either to pay, her with; I will ring and tell her 
so.” 

Mrs. Manby answered the summons. 

“Mrs. Manby, I am going to be ill!” said 
Edith, abruptly. “ Will you tell me how i can 
gain admittance toa hospital ?’” 

Mrs. Manby stared in surprise, but finally she 
put on her bonnet.and hurried out in quest of 
the doctor who attended her family. He soon 
arrived, and pronounced Edith to be suffering 
from nervous excitement only. He was a good 
man, this. doctor, and he asked Edith to contide 
in him. She told him her strange tale. He 
opened his:eyes wide, and then told her candidly 
but kindly that he was sure she was mistaken. 

“Lord Anerly is a scamp!” he said, “ but 
Mr. Diplock is net; indeed, he is an excellent 
young wan, quite incapable of‘such am action, and 
so, my poor child, banish from your mind all 
thoughts of vengeance or even of this world’s 
tardy justice. The best thing yon can do is to 
forget all about this miserable mock wmarriige 
as fast as ever you can, and then get into some 
healthful employment. Don’t go poring ove: 
books at first. I will write to a friend who is 
the head of an institution in Germany. It isa 
house where young people board who are study- 
ing music. Now I hear you say you have a 
talent for music fairly cultivated. At the 
Garten Plateau, near Mayence, you will have 
ample opportunities of perfecting: your talent, 
then who knows, you may. yet appear on the 
stage and have the world at your feet; Ha! ha! 
Ill. write to Doctor Phillips, of Penglaron, and 
make a few inquiries, and’ I’ll write at the same 
time to Herr Graffmann, the head of the 
musical institute, and: also to Madame Platz, 
the manageress; you might give lessons in 
English and receive a:small salary. Iam music 
mad myself,” continued the doetor; “I think it 
« panacea forall ills. You want an object in 
life, and then life will have a meaning for you, 
and you will become first. patient, then hopeful, 
them cheerful.” 

‘Thus it:came:to: pass that in due time poor 
Edith really did start on her journey to Ger- 
many. It was all arranged for her by her 
friends, those two good doctors, the music- 
mad Bayswater surgeon, and worthy Doctor 
Phillips of Penglarou. 

Poor Edith acted’ under their orders, not 
much heeding what became of her. She paid 
Mrsi Manby, packed up. her:clothes, sold a gold 
watch and°two or-three rings, and thus paid her 
journey as far as Cologne. Providence threw 
her in the way of Captain Frossarte. 

They. were detained for two hours. at a station 
waiting for a train. The captain let-a word 
drop in her héaring whieh told her he had been 
a brother officer of the man whom she still felt, 
in spite of all assertions and appearances, to be 
her lawful husband! On his part, struck by 


‘the exquisite beauty and mournfulness of Edith, 


he ventured respectfully to address her. HEx- 
plamations ensued, and then Edith heard this 
gallant, soldiér-like man speak of Alfred in the 
highest terms. 

It-seemed as if that Alfred, whom they both 
knew and loved in the days gone by, had be- 
come bewitched, enchanted. At last poor 
Edith had met with a man who thoroughly be- 
lieved her story. 

«He has spokemof you to me, Lady Anerly— 
for so I believe you to be—in raptures; he has 
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talked wildly as all lovers talk, and I would 
stake my life on it that then at that time he 
adored you, and had no thought of any other 
woman. He did say the marriage might have 
to be concealed for a year or so, because the pre- 
sent Lady Penrythan had such influence over 
the earl, but he said he should get his old father 
to settle upon him Newlands Park in Surrey, 
-worth four thousand a year, and when once that 
was done, he should acknowledge you to the 
whole world with pride and reverence. Then 
he sold out of the regiment and went on a visit 
to New York. From thence he wrote to me to 
say he had had a letter from home, which re- 
called him at once, but he wrote after that and 
said he should not leave till Christmas. He 
corresponded with me regularly. I have found 
no change to speak of in his letters till after his 
arrival in England. Then he did write to say 
he feared the old idea must be given up, and he 
must marry for money.. I was amazed, because 
as I wrote and said to him, ‘ You are married.’ 
That letter he never answered.” 

“He never wrote to me from New York at 
all,” Edith said; “he has not written to we 
since last July.” 

“It is all a mystery!’ cried Captain 
Frossarte. 

Then the young captain, after conducting 
Edith to the Garten Plateau, wrote as we have 
seen the letter to Lord Anerly, he having taken 
rooms at Mayence inan hotel. The next day 
he obtained leave for Edith to accompany him 
to the Hotel Violetta. 

“What is the use?” Edith asked him, with 
a hopeless expression on her pale face; “he is 
in the eyes of the world the husband of another; 
he despises my claim.” 

But love was still the tyrant of poor Edith’s 
heart; love for an unworthy object, and the 
mere pleasure of looking on the face of the 
cruel noble who had betrayed her trust, if it 
were but from a distance, herself unseen, was 
irresistible. 

Arrived at the Violetta, an obsequious host 
appeared, and a letter was handed to Captain 
Frossarte in the handwriting of his former 
friend. His friend no longer. Thus it ran: 


*‘Frossagte, your interference, your raking 
up of old foolish tales is absurd, and to me detest- 
able. Had it been any other than yourself, I 
would have called him out forstriving to sow dis- 
sensions between my wife and myself. As forthe 
woman, I wonder where her sense of modesty is 
in persecuting a man who rejects her? She 
was but the whim, the caprice, the folly of the 
hour. My solicitor made her an offer of fifty 
pounds a year, which she rejected. I can give 
her nothing more; I am not rich until my 
father’s death. I cannot give Lady Anerly’s 
fortune to this woman. I tell you plainly this 
interference on your part will cause the com- 
plete dissolution of our once friendship. Adieu. 

‘«* ANERLY.” 


“Tt is as I thought, then,” said Edith, ap- 
proaching her new friend with wide-opened, 
tearless eyes; “he is gone!” 

At that moment the door opened, and there 
entered a woman of exquisite beauty, attired in 
an elegant morning robe, all trimmed with 
white lace and blue satin ribbons. She smiled 
a crafty smile, and curtseyed. 

“Have I the honour of addressing Captain 
Frossarte and Miss Chantry ?”’ she asked. 

*“Not’ Miss Chantry, madame,” said Edith. 
«“ ] will never own to that name.” 

Laurette laughed. 

“Itis as well to take another; one may pick a 
name from every hedge like a wild flower, but 
I have something—a little secret—to tell you, 
madame, which will much surprise you and your 
good friend there!’ looking over at. Captain 
Frosearte. ‘ You don’t know, I suppose, that 
Lord and Lady Anerly started this morning for 
Brussels ?” 

“To avoid me?” said Captain Frossarte, 
scornfully. 

« Yes, sir, certainly toavoid you. Meanwhile 
Ihave made up my mind to tell this lady a 


secret that will set her claim at rest for ever. 
You see I know everything,” and Laurette 
laughed her cruel laugh. 


(To be Continued.) 








OUR SAILORS HOLD THEIR OWN. 





Ovr wooden walls at one time struck 
terror 

And dismay in the face of each foe, 

As they majestic’ly swept o’er the 


ocean, 
And taught every foeman to know 
Their prestige had never been shaken 
Since British seamen trod proudly 
their deck, 
And all enemies brought to submis- 
sion 
Each power at sea held in check. 


But now we’re all iron and steam, yet the 
enemy never must dream ; 

Jack’s hot, stillas true when a foe isin view 
as he ever has proved and been. 


We have guns of much larger dimen- 
sions, 
More eat than broadsides of 
yt 


old, 
And the foe that will come within range 
of them 
Must surely be reckon’d as bold; 
Our sailors now fight for the old 


As well on the land as the sea, 
And their doings on shore keep our 
prestige 
As great as it ever can be. 


But now we're all iron and steel each enemy 
surely must feel 

Our power as great for friendship or hate to 
meet them in woe or in weal. 


Our glorious old ships are forgotten, 
Laid up as sheer hulks on the shelf, 
And grim monsters now float in their 
places 
To teach all our 
wealth ; 
What with turret and ram and tor- 


power and 


pedo 
They're a match for each enemy 
still, 
And our tars are still lords of the 
ocean, 
Hold each maritime power at will. 


For now we’re all iron and steam, yet the enemy 
never must dream. 
Jack’s hot, still as true when the foe is in 
view as he ever was found and been. 
0. P: 





SALICYLIC ACID AS A PRESERVATIVE 
OF FOOD. 


Dr. Van Herpen, of Dresden, has experi- 
mented with salicylic acid with a view to its use 
as a preservative against decay and decomposi- 
tion; and the results he has obtained have 
shown that the substance possesses highly 
valuable properties rendering it invaluable for 
every-day use in the kitchen and pantry. 

We give a few directions for domestic pur- 
poses, based upon the doctor’s observations. 

Megat, poultry, game, fish, etc., may be pro- 
tected from decomposition for several days by— 

(1) Placing it for 15 or 20 minutes in a 
solution of 8 drachms of the acid (ten teaspoon- 
fuls) to one gallon of water ; or . 


(2) By rubbing the surface of the meat, etc., 





with dry salicylic acid, especially about the fatty 
and bony parts. The meat must be cleaned 
before cooking. 


———., 


The acid will turn raw meat slightly pale, but 
the interior does not undergo any change; andj 
meat so treated requires less cooking. 

Mitx.—One third of a teaspoonful of the solid 
acid per quart prevents the curdling of the 
milk for thirty-six hours without interfering 
with its yielding cream. Hence its great value 
to dairy farmers in the summer season. 

Burrer, washed in an aqueous solution 
(five teaspoonfuls of acid to one gallon of 
water), or kept in it, or wrapped in cloths 
soaked in the solution, keeps fresh for a long 
time. Rancid butter can be improved by tho. 
roughly washing and kneading it with a solution 
of ten teaspoonfuls of acid to one gallon of 
tepid water. « 

Jams, jellies, juices, and pickles made in the 
usual way, with about one tea-spoonful of the 
acid to each four pounds, will keep sound for a 
long time, fermentation being averted. 

NeEw-.aip Eaas, if placed for half an hour in 
a cold solution of eight teaspoonfuls of acid to 
a gallon of water, and then allowed to dry in the 
air, will keep fresh for a considerable time. 
tard should be stored in an airy, cool, dry 
place. 

Cuerxse, washed with a solution, and dried, 
does not turn mouldy or dry on the outside. 

Salicylic acid (Kolbe’s patent) may be ob- 
tained in boxes at fourpence each at most 
chemists. 





PNEUMONIA. 





BaRewy any one who has a large acquaint- 
ance, or who reads the obituary or death 
notices in the public prints, can fail to have 
noticed how fatal a disease pneumonia is. It 
really seems sometimes as if it caused half of all 
the deaths that occur; each winter it appears to 
grow more dangerous. This season it has been 
very virulent, owing, probably, to sudden 
changes and the unusual amount of snow. 
Pneumonia invariably begins with a cold, to 
which scarcely anybody attaches any import- 
ance, and the cold is neglected until it results 
in the painful and always alarming disease. 
“ Only a cold!” echoed the renowned Abernethy. 
“A cold is always to be feared. Colds have 
killed more men than battles have.” 

There seems to be no way of guarding against 
pneumonia. One person is as subject as another 
to it. Rugged constitution, vigorous health, 
general attention to hygienic laws, have no 
power to prevent it. 

Pneumonia slays a giant as quickly as it slays 
a@ pigmy; an accomplished athlete as quickly 
asa puny invalid. One meets this morning a 
friend flushed with youth—energy. Within 
three or four days he is dead. Pneumonia has 
cut him down. Persons who care to live—and 
the fact that they do live shows that they care 
to—cannot be too watchful of the beginning of 
pneumonia, which is one of the most insidious 
and formidable foes of human existence. 








Lorp DvurFekrin is the talked-of successor to 
Lord Lytton as the Viceroy of India. 


Lorp Etcuo has finally severed his connec- 
tion with the London Scottish Rifle Volun- 
teers. 


Tue reported remission of a half-year’s rent 
to each of his tenants by the Duke of Bedford is 
confirmed, and extends to the tenantry generally 
in Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire and Devon- 
shire, involving an estimated loss to the Duke 
of £70,000. 


Mean ir Trvuz.—A poor Irishman owed 4 
rich man some money, and was unable to pay. 
The rich man obtained a judgment and an exe- 
cution, but there was nothing on which the 
sheriff could levy. The Irishman had two large 
pigs, but the law allows a man twu, and the 
sheriff could not take them. The rich man then 
fe. two little pigs, had them presented to 
the Irishman, and thereupon’ took his two large 
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FRANK BERTRAM’S WIFE; 


OR, 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“That Young Person,” ‘‘ Why She Forsook 
Him,” “ Strong Temptation,” Sc., Sc. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
A BAY OF LIGHT. 
Hope elevates and joy brightens his crest. 


DECEMBER came, and Adela Langton’s wed- 
ding-day was fast approaching. She awaited it 
joyously, with acalm serenity not common to 
all brides. She had known her future husband 
from her childhood; she had loved him ever 
since she knew what love was, and to his care 
she was willing and content to trust herself for 
ever. 

Certainly in this match the lookers-on were 
much more excited than the two principally 
concerned. Adela and Hugh made no outward 
display of their happiness. Their content was 
too deep for words; but Lady Menteith never 
tired of expressing her delight that herson was 
going to be married, and Mrs. Langton per- 
petually congratulated herself that Adela was 
not to be an old maid. 

It was to be a very grand wedding. Once 
man and wife, Lady Menteith could not prevent 
Hugh and Adela from spending their lives in 
Islington if they felt so inclined, but she in- 
sisted that the ceremony which gave them to 
each other should denote that both were born 
im another sphere ; so the breakfast was pro- 
vided by a French confectioner, the bride’s 
dress came from Brussels, and she was to be 


(IN QUEST OF A WIFE.] 


attended to the altar by six young ladies, Bel- 
gravians every inch of them. 

Adela submitted dutifully. She did wonder 
| just a little what should become of the sweep- 
ing satin train and its cobwebby lace fiounces. 
Certainly Mrs. Hugh Naylor, in her modest 
house at Islington, would never have occasion for 
such finery ; but she said never a word of remon- 
strance to her aunt, and resigned the whole 
business of the trousseau into her hands, only 
stipulating that there should be at least one 
dress which did not look too grand to move 
about in. 

Every room at Grant’s Rest was to be used. 
All Downshire worthy of the honour were invited 
to the breakfast, and the rooms which had been 
occupied by Mrs. Franks and her little boy 
were now alloted to no less a personage than the 
Dowager Countess of Farny. For Beatrice was 
no longer at Grant’s Rest, and Lady Menteith 
repeated every day how much she missed her. 
When the young widow’s failing health grew 
day by day more apparent, in spite of all the 
things there were to engross her attentionas a 
bride elect Adela Langton insisted on her seeing 
a doctor. 

Many a time she suggested this in vain. 
She even wrote to her betrothed without suc- 
cess; then, one morning, she calmly carried 
Beatrice off for a drive, stopped the carriage be- 
forea plain white house about two miles from 
Grant’s Rest, and without waiting for inquiries 
or protestations, ushered her friend into the 
presence of the local medical man, the same 
who had attended Charles Stuart at the time of 
his accident. 


said but little; to Adela he declared there was 


no organic disease, though there was certainly | 


great delicacy. He should say Downshire was 
altogether too cold a climate for Mrs. Franks in 


the winter. She would be much better in the} 


South of France, and Miss Langton drove home, 
intending to hasten her friend’s departure from 
England forthwith. 





She spoke first to Beatrice herself, asking her 





To Mrs. Franks herself the man of physic | 
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whether for her child’s sake she had a right to 
neglect her health. She drew touching pictures 
of Frankie without his mother, until she had 
reduced the widow to compliance, then she went 
to heraunt. 

Lady Menteith was by nature so weak as to 
be very easily influenced by anyone who cared 
to rule her, and as at this special time she did 
not know how to refuse her future daughter-in- 
law a single petition, Miss Langton’s task was 
easy. Lady Menteith promised that if money 
could cure Mrs. Franks money shonld not be 
wanting. 

Adela bethought herself then of an old friend 
of her own, married to the English chaplain 
of a pretty resort of Southern France, specially 
recommended for invalids. This lady having 
limited means, was quite willing to receive 
two boarders on moderate terms, and though 
she certainly thought it strange when she was 
requested not to mention the fact that she re- 
ceived a nice little sum for their support, but to 
let it be believed Mrs. Franks’ services as lady 
companion quite compensated for the expense of 
her own and her child’s board, why Mrs. Stone 
remembered how warm-hearted and impulsive 
Adela was, and agreed to all she asked. 

So Miss Langton having turned aside from 
her own joyous thoughts to provide a refuge for 
one whose lot seemed to her all too full of 
sorrow, awaited with a light heart her wedding 
morning. 

It was a sad parting between her and Bea- 
trice. Adela had a dim foreboding fear that all 
would be in vain, and her beautiful friend decline 
just as surely amid French sunshine as English 
fogs, and Beatrice regretted at the moment of 
separation that in all their weeks of close, 
familiar intercourse she had never poured out 
her secret to her friend. 

She made Hugh Naylor’s wife a pretty wed- 
ding present, one which Adela, perhaps, prized 
as much as any she received; a simple crystal 
pendant set in gold, with the word “ hope” en- 
graven on it in small English characters. Of no 
value, only beautiful because uncommon. 
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Beatrice had bought it herself in the old Kil- 
burn days, and she had brought it away with 
her from Woodbine Cottage for the sake of that 
time which seemed so far away. She had never 
worn the simple trinket during her mafried#life, 
so it could not be an ill-omened. gift, ati she 
offered it to Adela as the only wedditigs present 
she could make. 

Beatrice and her child spent tlirée days in 
London with the Gibbs, who were.delighted to 
see her while shocked at her pale; Wath.appear- 
ance. 

“TI should like to throttle Mi ¥i if that’s 
his right name, which I dort believe; obrifided 
Ada to her husband ; “poor Qtteenie’s:jnet fret- 
ting her life out forhim. I dont Believe Fratee 
or any other place’ will do het any good. She's 
a look on her face’ that people + gét when 
they’re going to live long,” 

“It’s often come’ across nie, Ada,” said Toni, 
thoughtfully, “ that at the timmeof her accitient 
in the spring it’s a pity we hadiift let Mr. Sttiatt 
know who she really was: ‘sa, kind 
gentleman, and he mi¢ht Have put things right’ 

“Or he might not,” retorted Ald&j, more: sump 
pishly than she often’ spoke. “For my I 


“I do,” replied Adela, her. clear eyes swim- 
ming with tears, “only, Mr. Bertram, if you are 
too hopeful think how fearfully you may be 
disappointed. You say she shall never know 
another sorrow; your wife may have gone on 
before you to the land where trouble is un- 
known.” 

The strong man staggered. 

“Miss Langton,” he sai@, hoatsely, “are you 
trying to break it to me degrees? Do you 
know that Beatrice is d and are you afraid 
to tell me.” 

“ Indeed, no.” 

He looked at her earnest 
morrow, Miss- Langton. stike, say some- 
thing to comfort me.” 

Adela. Langton, not trustirig het’ voice 
for words, utidid the velvet round her neck and 
— his hand the crystal effiwment which 

jad been Beatrice’s presenti Silently she 
pointed to the motto, the one word “Hope.” To 
her rise Frank Bertram stood looking at the 
motto-like a man iia dream. He turned the 
‘thinket over and examined it clostly; then he 
said, in a voice so full of joy Adéi hardly knew 


think the man must be martied hea | it: ‘ 

leave Queetiie he would be quii enongh fer | “Tt iehers.” 

anything, Mén are a bad lot, ¥ fer= |; “Witewe 2 What do you thean ?” 

getting he was one of the sfeciei® himeelf! one Langton, wheré did you get 


Mr. Bertram and his mothér Were) # the 
most honoured guests at Gremiee Best. he 
artived two days before the cenemtiony. 

had torn himself away from! his: fretless’ searéh 
with feverish regret. Yet the’ ii@ivent He swt 
the geritle face of Adela Baagtort the’ old) idea 
of rest came back to hint. 

There was something; about her better thea 
beauty. In her compamionship troubles séenred 
not forgotten bat soothett by her intense’ power 
of sympathy. He fourihertlone the morning 
after his arrival. She was sittmme ithe littary 
with a half open book in her hand, her thotghts 
faraway. That afternoon the rest of the visitors 
were expected, and she would be the centre of 
attention. This morning hour was the very last 
for quiet.thong ht in her maidenhood: 

“Can you spare me a few minutes?” Frank 
asked her,eagerly. “ After this morning I shall 
have no. chante:to spenkt to: you!’ 

“Willingly. Have you come to tell me that 
the diplomatic appointwent has arrived, amé-you 
will soom be leaving England ?’”’ 

**No; I bhve resigned all my pretensions to 
an-attachéship: There is too much work for me 
to do at home.” 

“ There is a niche for every stitue,”’ said the 
bride elect, thoughtfully.. ‘“ Have yow found 
yours ?” 

“T Have found that IT have made an awful 
bhinder of the last year. Bo you remember 
what I asked you to-do if I left England?” 

“ Yes, and I should have done it.’ 

** Well, I feel now thut till. that-is done I can 
fix my thoughts on nothing: “I teld you we were 
lovers; we were more than'that. Beatrice Grey 
is my wife.” : 

« Your wife!” 

“Yes, and our miserable separation is the 
result of a terrible misunderstanding. We need 
never have been divided an hour,” 

“Tecan guess now. Your work is to find: your 
wife and bring her home ?” 

“My life’s work. IPonly l can find her my 
darling shail never know another sorrow?’ 

“ Heaven help you !”” breathed: Adela. 

*T shall bring her to see you,” went on Prank 
hopefully. ‘You and Beatrice are sure to be 
friends, Miss Langton.’ 

Again the recollection came to Adela of the 
only Beatrice she had ever’ known; and her dim 
shadowy resemblance to the favourite actress. 
Ought: she to tell him her thought, or was it 
better not to excite falss hopes? Besides there 
was. Frankie. Mr. Bertram had lost a wife, 
not a wife and child. Adela answered, 
slowly: 

“IT hope so, and I wish yowall suceess; Biit 
it seems a difficult task to trace anyone you have 
lost sight of for so long.” 

“Do you tell me to despair. I thought you 
would have encouraged me.” 


“Tt was given-to me a fortnight'ago. Surely 
you had’ not seen it before.” 
“Tt was my wife’s. Don’tstart, Miss Langton, 


to’ Wear it often before we were married. 
is # little seratch on one side, you see. Oh; F 
cantiot be mistaken.” 

« But it was # weddine present to me, Mr. 


eo 


: i® you? Speak. Don’t you see 
how you are torturing me?’ 

“Tt was given me by a friend, and I know she 

had had it some time. She was not rich, and I 
valued this because she had often worn it her- 
self” 
“Her name, Miss: Langtom? I must seek 
her:”’ 
« E will give you'her addressi. She left us to 
go to the South of France. She was im very 
delicate heath: Her name was Franks.” 

“My nameis Frank,” said our hero, gravely. 
«Miss Langton, women are quicker than men 
at reading mysteries like these. Tell me, do 
you think. Pranks: was your friend’s real 
name ?” 

“No,” slowly, “I never'thought so.” 

“Do you think she was my wife ?” 

“TIT do not know; her Christian name was 
Beatrice. She used to rertind me of Miss Gros. 
But it may have been my finey.” 

“It isshe; mydarling, lam sureof it: Miss 
Langton, I think no woman ever did so much 
for # man as you have done for me.” 

“T have done very little,” said Adela, sadly; 
«TF wish I cotid do more.” 

Something in the sadness of her'voice struck 
him painfully. 

“She is not very ill? Are you hiding’ any- 
thing from me ?” 

“She is not well; she has been ailing’ for 
weeks, The doctor saiil there was no disease.” 

«But what? Miss: Langton, there is some- 
thing more. Tellme. Indeed the truthis mote 
mer?’ fl” 

“)), was only that she was so'Weatttiful. Her 
face has that look’ one’ sees iti those wito are! 100 
good to stay’ with ts.” 

Frank Bertram buried his face in His hands; 
no word broke the solemn stillness, At last. he 
looked up. 

“Even so I am thankful; the shadow has 
rolled away ; we can be together till the last. 
If it is but a little while it will be enough to 
blot out the memory of this dreadful year.” 

“It will sweeten your whole life.” 

“Ay! Miss Langton; yow do not think there 
is any immediate danger—yow'think I shall: be 





in time?” 





« You and Hugh are going te be so happy te}: 


or think that I have goe mad. IF am quite |-it. 
positive this trinket was Beatrice’s: She used | 


“Indeed I do; the warm climate, above all, 
this happiness may restore her quite.” 

“TI won’t build on that.” 

** When shall you go ?” 

« Direetly after your wedding. I shall cross 
to-morrow fight; that will give me time to 
telegraph to Stuart to meet me in town, and 
then I shall see you and Hugh made happy.” 

Adela plaé@tethe-crystal pendant again in his 


You will lite: to Beep this until you have 
sete Beatrige, Tell Her I would never have 


7— 


parted: with it to e else.” 
yon — 

“ : you.” 

“ Mind you rie back my wedding pre- 
sent,” she batt attempt at cheerful- 
ness. “T pring it very mucli.” 

“T have one Here for yow if you will’ aceept 
it,” he ariswetady: @Yeather case from his 
pocket. “T caitte you; but tis has 
put eve , else thy thoughts.” 


He opened" the case amt’ showed her a hand- 
some gold locket withim Hugh Naylor's por- 
trait one side, anda view of the village church 


opposite. Fey} 

*T could not think what to get,” said’ Frank, 
apologetically, “and I Khew Hugh would never 
have his likenes#taken if someone did not make 
him, so I walked) him off to a studio ofte day, 
assuring him I wanted His‘opimion of a consump- 
tive artist who wouldn’tsee adoctor. I thought 
you would like the viewof' the church, sinice two 
events in your life are so closely connested: with 


T fike it better than anything you could 
lave chosen.” 


The rang out its stithtmons to [unch. 
Further was i ble.. Not tilbafter- 
wards did it ocetir to: Adela eee Poke 
ten to mention what might been Frank 
Bertram’s best consolation—the existence of his 
child. 





CHAPTER XLIX. 


DISAPPOINTMENT: 


Hope told a flattering tale 
That day wotld soon return; 

Ah, nought my sighs avail, 
For love is doomed to mourns 


Ir was a clear, bright winter morning. No 
cloud was to be'seen, and the faint rays of the 
December sun tried hard to appear to do 
honour to Adela Langton’s wedding. » Frank 
Bertram was foremost among the friends who 
pressed forward in the vestry to congratulate 
the doctor’s bride, and as he looked at Adela in 
her white satin and orange blossoms thoughts 
would come to him of another wedding, also on 
a winter’s. mortiig, when’ there had been no 
flowers or wreaths or bridesmaids. How would 
he find the bright creatuté he had sworn to 
love and:.cherish enly-two.years before? For 
how many months would the treasure he had s0 
ee: be spared to hit ? 

wis a very stately breakfast, with nume- 
Yous speeches. Of them all Frank only heard 
the few words in which Hugh Naylor thanked 
them for propositg’ his’ wife’s Health. - 

Our life won’t be al? pleasute: ‘No’ life is, 
but whatever Happeris, in sickriess of health, 
poverty or riches, we shall have each other.” 

Then, after a fitting interval, amid’ a shower 
of riee arid marly old shoes the Sippy pis drove 
off, and Pratik, making’ stitie httried’extuse to 
his hostess, son¢ht his nother alone. 

“T have come to’ say good-bye, nrotier,” he 
said, simply, “I find I mist go to France 
alone, and I have no idéa wher I shall be 
back.” 

“Frank,” aghast—I did’ think your wander 
ings were overt.” 

“I think this is my last wandering, mother,” 
his voice full of feeling. “ When I come back I 
shall be too happy or too miserable to travel 
any more,” 

“ My-dear boy, what-is. the matter?” 

“TF am going: to firth you a datighter, mother, 





one youcare sure to love,” 
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«Ta rather you married an English girl, 
Frank; but I thought you cared for Adela 
Langton—Mts. Naylor T'niean.” 

« Ah; mother, I'think you have’ been a little 
blind about’ me. Rest assured of. one thing, 
your daughter shall be English ;” and he was 
one. 

He often recalled that’ journey afterwards as 
the most’ anxiqus he ever made. He crossed 
that same night to Calais, and then went on to 
Paris, finding it impossible to reach his desti- 
nation without passing through the capital. 
Now it recalled his wedding tour, especially the 
second day, when‘ his route lay through Bor- 
deaux and many other places he and Beatrice 
had visited together. 

He knew the spot where she was perfectly. 
They had very nearly made an excursion to it, 
but changed their minds on finding it was the 
special resort of invalids, and quite a gathering 
place for English people: 

Frank remembered a book of views he and 
Beatrice had turned over together in an hotel 
drawing-room. One represented the cemetery 
of Pont aux Dames. He shuddered as he re- 
called the pretty garden dotted here and there 


with white stones. Would this be his darling’s |: 


last resting-place ? Must he-go back alone to 
England ? . 

He reached Pont aux Dames at. night, and 
put upatthe hotel. His: first thought in the 
morning was to miuke inquiries of the waiter. 
It did not seem a large place;-surely the man 
must remember Beatrice if he had seen her, 

“You have a great many English here, I 
suppese P”” 

“ Oh, yes, sir,” with really a wonderful accent 
for a foreigner; “so many that we have an 
English church and. pastor. You may like to 
see the church, sir, it is quite near at the top of 
the hall.” 

There was but one hill at Pont aux Dames, so 
the description was perfectly clear. 

“And the pastor, what is his name ?” 

“ Pastor Stone; he is: a goodman’ though a 
heretic. His:wife is much loved of the poory’ 

“ And. they live here always.” 

“ But—yes,” rather surprised at the ques- 
tion, “their: friends dé come to them from time 
to time; there'is a lady with them now come ‘to 
breathe the air of our valleys.” 

“ Aninvalid ?” 

“ But-yes: Nearly = all who come here’ are 
such. It is sad too, for it fills our church- 
yard.” f 

It was Sunday morning, mass: was’ over in 
this small conimunity; it was held ati am early 
hour, but the. sound: ofa solitary bell tinkled 
from the little church: on the hill, suremoning 
those who: were stramgers in: a foreign: land to 
come and repeat the same prayers they: had 
heard from: childhood iat: home. 

Frank went out ané joined the little throng 
mnking their way up:the hill. There:was a low- 
rcofed, white stone house opposite the church, 
whieh he decided: must be Mri Stone’s, but he 
did not go there them; he waited: outside the 
church till’ the congregation had assem bled:and 
the service began, them he- walked! up’ the 
gravel walk and’ rang the bell; the maid’ who 
came Im answer was so evidently: English, that 
he felt sure» lie haddiseovered the house he 
sought, 

“Can I see Mrs. Franks ?”’ 

The servant looked simply'amazed. 

“I think there must: be some mistake, sir. 
This is Mr, Stone's, the English chaplain’s.” 


“Yes. I wished to see the invalid lady who" 


is stopping with him.” 

_“ But she is not Mrs. Franks,” persisted the 
girl, respectfully. ‘And, besides, she is’ not! 
very well; Mistress said she’ was:noty to: be dis- 
turbed.” 

_But Frank. was too fall of hope to confess! 
himself mistaken. 

“T think she will see me. Tell her, please, 
that a friend has.come: from England to bring; 

er a message froma friend in England.” 

There was: in his air. the: authority of one 
used to be obeyed. ‘The girl retreated: ab. onee 
In @ moment she returned: 

“She will see you, sir; come this way, 


please.” Then in an undertone: ‘Don’t let 
her talk too much, sir, she looks very ill 
to-day.” 

Frank. opened. the drawing-room door and 
walked in. Someone was sitting back in a 
large, low easy, chair, half covered with shawls. 
Before she, had time to rise he was, before her, 
then. he started back in bitter disappointment. 
The features, weré: not those of his beautiful 
wife. The invalid gnuest.of. Mr. Stone was a 
woman of advanced age-on: whose face sickness 
had left many marks, but yet that face seemed 
strangely, familiar. to Frank Bertram. As he 
recalled the. chaplain’s name, the truth flashed 
upon him: This lady was, Mrs. Stone, Beatrice’s 
chaperone at Myrtle Villa. 

Bitterly disappointed-was.our hero, but yet 
not entirely cast down. By no possibility could 
this sufferer. be the beautiful young widow of 
whom Adela Langton had spoken. If the clue 
were lost, he yet knew his wife’s proceedings 
up to a very;few weeks before. He was much 
better off than when he sat in Charles Stuart’s 
study imploring his advice. 





CHAPTER L. 


A CLUE RBEMAINS. 
Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 


For a moment Frank Bertram remained per- 
fectly still, staring at the invalid. Their recog- 
nition was mutual. Mrs. Stone put out her thin 
worn hand. 

“I loyed your wife once, Mr. Bertram. For 
the sake of the time when you first knew her, 
and, the happy hours we passed together 
at. Myrtle Villa, perhaps: you will. forgive 
me.” 

Frank didnot refuse the offered hand. 

“Ido not know that I have anything to for- 
give,” he answered, kindly,” andif I had I. am 
in. too much trouble myself to be harsh, 
Mrs. Stone,,I came here to-day expecting, to 
see my, wife. Is. it, possible that 1 am mis- 
taken?” 

The amazement written on the chaperone’s 
faee was too genuine not to be trusted. 

«« Beatricehere,” she said, faintly ; ‘‘ how could 
you-imagine such ia,thing ?” 

Frank sat down near her and began his 
story. 

“For you to understand me, Mrs. Stone, I 
mhust: go. back, a long; way. Very soon after 
you left Myrtle, Villa I married Beatrice 
Gre S 4 

Yes,” assented, the widow; “I met you at 
Rouen. After that I was base enough to write 
to Percy Ashley and tell him Beatrice’s married 
hame. Later on, whem I heard you were in 
England going.about. as;a bachelor, I, knew: his 
treachery must have separated you, and for my 
part in your sorrow Task once more your for- 
giveness. I am very near death now, Mr. Ber- 
tram, and I see things more clearly than I 
did.” 

A silence, then she went on again in her 
feeble voice: 

“You say: yon expected:to see Beatrice here:? 
Then you nrust be seeking her. Perhaps Percy 
Awhley didiwot separate.you; after all?” 

“ He did separate us by the cruellest treachery 
ever played: Only on hisideath bed did I learn 
the truth. Sincethen I have beem seeking my 
darling far and wide.” 

Mrs, Stone shook her head. 

**'Perey Ashley is not dead” 

“ Indeed He is. I was with ‘im: till the last 
night of his life.” ‘ 

“<T -tell.youw he’is not dead,” repeated the! in- 
valid, fractiously. ‘ A.friend-of. mine lends: me 
the English’ papers sometimes,'and in everyone 
there is an,advertisement from. him; addressed 
to. your wife, imploring her to write to. him.” 

“Thatis my advertisement, Mrs. Stone. I 
|wasi very muchagainst sucha step, but I was 
told.it was: the only chaneée of ttacing my wife.” 

« And I thought: it was iis |. Perhaps she will 
see it and think so, too,’ 





«T trust not.” 


“Yon have not told me what made you expect 
to find Mrs. Bertram here.” 

It was the first time he had ever heard 
Beatrice so spoken of by an equal. He was a 
moment. before he understood the words. 

“Twas at Grant’s Rest, in Downshire, last 
week, and ‘I. there heard of a lady in every 
respect answering to the description of my wite. 
She had just left; Lady. Menteith for the South 
of France. I was,given the address here. 
When I heard of aninvalid lady staying with 
the Rev. Mr. Stone, of course I thought it was 
my wife,” 

“T am, the invalid,’ replied Mrs. Stone. 
* William is my only child,” and when the doc- 
ters said there:was;no hope for me I came to end 
my days rear him.. They are very good to me, 
better farthan I deserve. I have made a great 
many mistakes in my life, but, oh! Mr. Bertram, 
it has been such mhard struggle with poverty. 
If I had been rich I think I'sheuld have made a 
better woman.” 

«And you know nothing of Mrs. Franks 
That was the name Beatrice went by.” 

“ Nothing at all; but my daughter-in-law w 
bein soon, and-vow might like to question her. 

Frank thought he should. He: had not long 
to wait. Presently the tinkling of the villac: 
church: bell announced: that service was over. 
From the window he saw a gentle, sweet-faced 
woman walk up the gravel path with some 
little children. He: bade a hasty farewell tothe 
widow, and met herdanghter-in-law in the hall. 

“TI beg your pardon for the intrusion, but 
would you favour me with a few minutes’ con- 
versation. As introduction, I-may say that ! 
am one of Miss Langton’s friends.” 

Mrs.. William Stone dismissed her children 
and led: the way into her husband’s study. 

“‘T think you must be the gentleman the ser- 
vant said bad been sitting with my mother-in- 
law.” 

“ Yes; she and I were old acquaintances ; but, 
Mrs. Stone, my: visit was not really to her. I 
have travelled from England to see Mrs. Franks. 
Miss: Langtonassured me I should find her with 
you.” 

A troubled look came to the calm, pleasant 
face. 

“I think there must be some mistake, sir. I 
wrote to Miss Langton to tell her that the 
arrangement had become impossible.” 

“ Miss Langton-never-had your letter.” 

“TI will tell you exactly how it was. Adela 
Langton and I are old friends. My husband is 
far from rieh, and it is a great help to us to re- 
ceive a boarder occasionally. We were delighted 
to hear of so eligible:a one as this Mrs. Franks, 
and everything was settled when my mother-in- 
law‘eame, My husband:is her only son. When 
she came to us sick, almost dying, we could not 
turn her out, and our house was not large enough 
for both. I wrote at once to Mrs. Franks and 
also.to Miss Langton. I feared I seemed rude, 
but what could I’ de ?” 

“T see exactly how it was; only I am quite 
sure Miss Langton never.had your letter.” 

“Our letters so seldom do miscarry that the 
mere idea never oecurred to mes. I wondered a 
little Adela did not answer it; but then I knew 
she was busy with her approaching marriage. 
Mrs. Franks did write a very niee letter, which 
made me regret al] the, more she was not coming 
to us.” 

“Would you let me see the letter, ma’am? 
It mayyseerh to you a strange request, but in 
Mrs. Franks I hope to find a dearly loved friend 
whom I have lost sight of.” 

The clergyman’s wife had not lost her interest 
in romance; the - handsome stranger impressed 
her favourably. She opened a writing desk 
which stodd' by! and took out a little note. One 
glance at the envelope and all Frank Bertram’s 
doubts were solved. It was his wife’s hand- 
writing: Tenderly almostas though the paper 
had been a living thing; he unfolded the note. 





«“ Dear Mapamn,— 
“ Your letter has been forwarded 
to me from Grant’s Rest, and I write at once to 





tell, yous how Disympathise with you in your 
mother's illness. With such a trial I am sure 
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you could not wish for strangers. Thanking 
you for the kindness with which you offered us 
a home, I am, dear madame, 


“ Yours faithfully, 
« BeaTRICE FRANKS.” 


From beginning to end he read it, the few 
simple lines, the kindly thought for others, so 
like his wife; but one word puzzled him, the 
“us.” Adela had spoken of Mrs. Franks, had 
evidently known and loved her, but she had not 
alluded to the chance of any friend accompany- 
ing her to France. What did the “us” mean? 

* Was not Mrs. Franks coming to you alone ?” 
he asked his companion. 

“ Her little boy was to come, too. She would 
not have thought of leaving him behind.” 

“Her what? You do not mean that there is 
a child ?” 

“ A baby boy, just ayear old. I fancy he was 
born after his father’s death. Poor young 
thing !”’ refolding the note, which Frank had at 
last relinquished ; “‘ she seems to have had many 
troubles.” 

Frank Bertram walked back to his hotel with 
the wonderful secret. As a dream there came 
back to him the spring evening when he sat 
with the Stuarts discussing the poor woman 
whom their horses had knocked down. How 
well he remembered Muriel’s description of the 
baby, and Charles’ remark that his real name 
could not be Frank Franks ! 

Ah! that little unknown child was his son, 
heir to the noble heritage of the Knoll. Beatrice 
had toiled and laboured for her child as well as 
herself. While his mother had been lamenting 
all these weeks that the name of Bertram would 
soon be extinct, near by at Grant’s Rest the 
young heir of the Knoll, hidden under a strange 
name, had lived unknown and unsuspected. It 
was passing strange. 

Only one thing seemed certain. He must 
return to England at once. He would go to 
Charles Stuart, who would help him to find the 
people with whom Beatrice had lodged before 
her marriage. Disappointed he was, and cruelly, 
but not yet hopeless; he could not be hopeless 
whilst a clue remained. 


(To be Continued.) 








HE GAVE IT UP. 


OnE of the poets of the First Empire, Ne- 
pomucence Lemercier, wrote a tragedy whose 
hero was Christopher Columbus. He had in it 
violated the unities, which Frenchmen for years 
considered an inviolable law of tragedy. When 
Lemercier’s piece was played the students hissed 
it with great vehemence. Napoleon admired 
him, and when he heard the tragedy had been 
hissed he ordered it to be played again. It was 
again hissed. He became furious. He ordered 
it played a third time, and went to the theatre, 
accompanied by a regiment of soldiers. 

The first and second acts were heard insilence. 
It was at the third act that the hisses were most 
vigorous. When the curtain rose on the third 
act, Napoleon leaned over his box and looked at 
the students, to see if they would dare oppose 
his known will in his presence. What should he 
see but the whole audience, from the pit to the 
last tier, wearing nightcaps, and pretending to 
be fast asleep. The sight was so odd, Napoleon 
could not help laughing, and he gave up attempt- 
ing to support the tragedy. 


AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


TWENTY years ago, the daughter of a Scotch 
farmer married a ploughman in her father’s 
service. The old gentleman was furious and 
turned his back determinedly on his son-in-law. 
The young ploughman kissed his wife, left her 
in her father’s arms and sailed for Australia, 
whence he soon ceased to write. His wife be- 





came a mother, and remained in such a state of 
wretched suspense that her father began to re- 
pent of the treatment to which he had subjected 
her husband. Efforts were made to trace the 
whereabouts of the latter by means of advertis- 
ing in colonial papers and otherwise, but all to 
no purpose. He had gone to America. Years 
passed. The grandson grew up to manhood, 
and, not liking farm work, e adieu to the 
old country and went to the new. After some 
knocking about, he found employment in a mer- 
cantile house in Illinois. 

In the course of business he discovered that 
the gentleman at the head of the firm was a 
native of Scotland, hailing indeed from the same 
district as himself. Occasional meetings led to 
more minute inquiries as to dates, names of per- 
sons, places, and the like in the old country, and 
after being six months in the establishment the 
youth found—however wonderfulit may appear 
—that he was actually serving as a clerk with 
no other than his own father! The effect of this 
discovery on both may be left to the imagination 
of the reader. The man who went away a penni- 
less ploughman but returns rich, has been wel- 
comed with much emotion by his venerable 
father-in-law, who is still hale and hearty, as 
well as by the wife whom he left many years ago 
in her youth and beauty, but who is now a 
middle-aged matron. After that, who can say 
that the days of romance have ended ? 


EXERCISE. 


A great deal depends upon the time chosen 
for needful exercise. When it is properly con- 
ducted, the effect on the digestive system is 
very marked. The appetite is increased, and 
more food is taken in order to supply force 
necessary forthe maintenance of the mechanical 
force. This increase of appetite is especially 
noted when the exercise is taken in the open air. 
When exercise is undertaken, however, without 
due preparation, or the bodily powers are ex- 
hausted by fatigue, the power of being able to 
take food is diminished. This condition, if 
the exercise is continued and the power of 
taking food remains impaired, is one of con- 
siderable danger, and the health is often — 
affected, the force of the heart being mu 
reduced. 

It is of great importance, moreover, when 
great fatigue has been ere a to see that 
the bodily powers are thoroughly recruited by 
rest before an attempt is made to take food, 
otherwise there will be no inclination to take it, 
and if forced down it will not digest. An hour’s 
rest with a cup of warm tea will do much toward 
restoring appetite inthese cases. Indeed it should 
be a rule in all cases that a period of rest should 
intervene between work and food. 





CHINESE FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Cutnesz books for girls consist chiefly of ex- 
hortations to discharge all their duties as 
daughters, wives, mothers, sisters, and espe- 
cially daughters-in-law. If you go into a Pekin 
bookshop to examine what books are devoted to 
female training; you will find a little volume 
called “‘ Nu er ching,” which describes the daily 
routine of a girl’s life before and after marriage. 
A larger work is ‘“‘The Girls’ Four Books,” in 
two volumes. This contains the best results of 
Chinese thinking on how the female mind ought 
to be trained. 

The duties of daughter, wife and mother are 
here explicitly laid down and illustrated by ex- 
amples. The boys have their Four Books, 
which they read before the study of the Five 
Classics. These were fixed upon in the Sung 
dynasty, seven hundred years ago. A century 
of Mongul rule followed, when the family of 
Genghis Khan held the throne; then came the 
Ming dynasty, which ruled for nearly three cen- 
turies. It was at this time that the little col- 





lection of works called “‘ The Girls’ Four Books” 
was made. 

Emperors wrote prefaces to two of them, in 
order to give them greater authority. Since 
that time these books have been much used as 
a sort of educational course. In what does.-this 
work consist? In moral instruction. The girl 
may read it herself, or its lessons may be 
taught her by an instructor. The publication 
of these works was not intended to furnish a 
curriculum for use in girls’ schools, but in 
families. Girls’ schools were not thought of 
then, and it is only now, after the commence- 
ment of Christian missions, that the question 
whether China should have girls’ schools or not 
has come up. 








BLINDERS. 


War is it necessary to blind the horse? The 
theory that a horse is less apt to be frightened 
when shut out from everything behind him we 
suspect to bea fallacy, else saddle-horses and 
war-horses would be blinded. Every horse is 
as familiar with his own carriage as with his 
own tail, and as far as his “‘ personal” fortitude 
is concerned, is no more disturbed at being 
pursued by one than another. As for scare- 
crows that come behind, theyare mostly familiar 
to the animal, and the more fully the horse can 
perceive them the more quietly does he submit 
to theirapproach. Then it is such a pity to cover 
up one of the most brilliant features of this 
most brilliant creature. Give the horse his due, 
and remove the blinders. 





THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 


THERE is a practical as well asa scientific 
basis for the position taken by the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks in a recent discourse, namely, that the 
law of evolution rules in the moral as well as in 
the physical world. Nature does not create, but 
is always developing. In last summer’s roots 
pears finds the germ for next summer’s ver- 

ure. 

“If somebody should give mea diamond to 
carry to Europe, I can know exactly how much 
would be lost to the world were I to drop it into 
the sea; but if aseed should be given me, I 
can only regard it with awe as containing con- 
cealed within it the food of untold generations. 
That is the difference between looking at truth 
as a diamond or as a seed—as final or germinal. 

“In all training of character, continuity and 
economy must be supreme. The notion that 
character is spontaneous is held by most people 
in the earlier portion of their lives, and is 
wrong. When they discover this, nine tenths 
change to the otherextreme. This is wrong too. 
Hosts of young men think that their character 
will form of itself and that they will necessarily 
become better as they grow older. Hosts of old 
men believe that their character is fixed and 
that it is impossible for them to become better. 
Such beliefs are foolish. People are also wrong 
in thinking that they can put off their bad traits 
and put on good traits. The old failures cannot 
be thus transformed, but out of the old habits 
new can beformed. This is what many a poor 
creature needs to know. We must make what 
we are to be out of what we are already.” 








A DozEN new papers have appeared in Paris; 
perhaps two are brought out daily, two enjoy 
the pleasure of a twenty-four hours’ existence, 
and then death. Non-politicial papers have not 
to deposit caution money, and hence are merely 
started to circulate afew advertisements. There 
is room for an enterprising French paper of the 
future school, but though an essentially artistic 
people the French do not know how to bring 
out, to make up a journal, though with the best 
models ever before them. 
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LONDON CROSSING SWEEPERS. 


Lonpon crossing sweepers have often amassed 
considerable sums. One bequeathed a large 
amount to the daughter of a London alderman, 
who had a grocer’s shop close to his crossing 
and was kind to him. Another, near Hyde 
Park, left a thousand pounds to a gentleman 
who had been in the habit of giving him six- 
pence. At Spring Gardens, near Charing Cross, 
there was a queer fellow who made a point of re- 
ceiving only a half-penny. Give him sixpence 
and he’d return fivepence half-penny. Mr. Sim- 
cox, a brass founder, of Harborne, near Bir- 
mingham, was one day called into a handsome 
house by a man-servant, and the master of the 
mansion, who presumably recognised him as an 
old patron, told him that he had made his for- 
tune as the crossing sweeper at Spring Gardens. 

Some of them are the servants’ servants of 
neighbouring houses, run errands, etc., and are 
rewarded with great hunks of bread and meat, 
glasses of beer, etc. These men know the secrets 
of the whole neighbourhood and the movements 
of every family. As they lean on their brooms, 
they watch who goesin or comes out of this or 
that great mansion, and no doubt form many 
shrewd conclusions as to things in general. 
Numbers of old ladies and gentlemen regularly 
give them a shilling as they pass to church on 
Sunday, and five on Christmas day. 





A SLIGHT ERROR. 





Princk Peter of Oldenburg is chief of the 
Imperial Russian colleges for girls, and exercises 
the duties of his office with diligence. Lately he 
decided to investigate for himself whether there 
were grounds for the numerouscomplaints which 
had reached him of the food at the Smolnig 
Convent, where 800 girls are educated. Going 
to the institution just before the dinner hour, he 
walked straight towards the kitchen. At its door 
he met two soldiers carrying a huge steaming 
cauldron. 

“Halt!” he cried out; “put that kettle 
down.” 

The soldiers obeyed 

“ Bring me a spoon,” added the Prince. 

The spoon was produced, but one of the 
soldiers ventured to begin a stammering remon- 
strance. 

“Hold your tongue,” cried the Prince ; “ take 
off the lid. I insist on tasting it.” 

No further objection was raised, and his high- 
ness took a large spoonful. 

_ “You call this soup,” he exclaimed ; “ why, 
it is dirty water ?” 

“Tt is, your highness,” replied the soldier, 
“we have just been cleaning out the 
laundry.” 








FRINGED WITH FIRE. 


By the Author of “ Bound to the Traw/,” “ The 
Golden Bowl,” “ Poor Loo,” ete. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
LIKE A BRAND FROM THE BURNING. 


Did man compute 
Existence by enjoyment, and count o’er 
Such hours ’gainst years of life, say, would he 
name threescore ? Brron. 


We have been too much interested in other 
characters in our story to follow Lord Rookford 
very closely since that night when Mr. Vere 
pe tes him at the theatre with a secret to 
sell. 


The young nobleman has not been idle during 


this time however. Not that the secretin itself 
as itcame to him promised a great deal at the 
‘outset, for Mr. Vere’s story was very like the 
one told by Dr. Cousins at the inquest held upon 
the body of poor Clara. 

Only Mr. Vere wrapped his tale up in much 
finer language, and ascribed to himself much 
more social importance than the country 
physician had done. Still the purport of it was 
materially the same. His wife had a sickly 
infant—not her first child, for she was the 
mother of a fine boy—buta weakly girl whose 
days, when she opened her eyes upon the world, 
were numbered, and partly to console the 
anxious mother in her approaching bereave- 
ment, partly (principally one would think) to 
help the father out of some difficulties, an infant 
was adopted, and the sum of one thousand 
pounds was accepted with her. 

All the precautions which Mrs. Ford had 
spoken of to the earl had been taken, and to 
such good purpose that when Mr. Vere became 
poor, and tried hard to find out the people to 
whom the little Rosalind belonged, with a view 
to a further supplies, he found himself 


I pass over the wretched man’s boasts, com- 
plaints, and excuses, as he told his story to 
Lord Rookford, and showed how he had been 
paid to provide for the little human waif, and 
how he had made her work and had lived upon 
her earnings afterwards, for, according to his 


been the benefactor, and he was now the victim. 

Having dismissed this mean-spirited wretch, 
and little thinking that the mystery that sur- 
rounded Rosalind’s birth and the disgraceful 
secret that hung over his own parents could 
have any connection with each other, Lord 
Rookford went, the next morning, to seek the 
aid of a celebrated detective and place the matter 
in his hands. 

It is needless for us to follow this human 
bloodhound on his devious course, to detail how 
he found a clue and how he lost it again, and 
where once more he got, as he believed, upon 
the right track, for though the hunt cost a 
great deal of money and much time, it was not 
very successful, and up to the day when Rook- 
ford Towers was burnt to the ground nothing 
absolutely certain had been discovered. 

True, Dr. Cousins has been communicated 
with, and it has been proved to the satisfaction 
of all concerned in the inquiry that Rosalind 
and Clara must have been twin sisters, and had 
been left in their respective homes by the same 
woman. 

Both Dr. Cousins and Mr. Vere were positive 
that, if they ever saw the woman again who 
brought them each a child, they would recognise 
her; but where was she to be found? Their 
descriptions of her tallied, but there was nothing 
distinctive enough about her to give the 
detective a single clue. This was the condition 
of affairs when Rookford Towers was destroyed, 
and the dark and living secret it contained 
perished in the flames. 

We left the anxious servants looking for Mrs. 
Ford when the conflagration was at its height. 
For a time they were unsuccessful, and they 
were just coming to the horrible conclusion that 
she had perished—when they found her, pros- 
trate and insensible, lying in the snow, and 
only partially clothed. She had no doubt got 
out through one of the windows opening on to 
the grassy terrace, and had just retained 
strength enough to crawl out of reach of the fire 
before she lost consciousness. 

To carry her to the gamekeeper’s lodge that 
had once been her home was the first step to be 
taken, and there some of the frightened and 
half-dressed women accompanied her and busied 
themselves in bringing about her recovery, while 
the others took shelter in the Grange and. the 
cottages near at hand. 

When the wintry morning broke, Mrs. Ford 
was not only awake, but quite conscious. That 
her escape had been a very narrow one was 
evident, for her hair was singed, her face black- 
ened with smoke, her clothing had great holes 





in it, and her hands were dreadfully scorched. 


own showing, he had done no wrong. He had; 





But her mental agony seemed far greater than 

her physical suffering, and when she asked 

eagerly, “Areallsaved ? What has happened ?” 

one would have thought that her best and dear- 

ae friends on earth had been in peril of their 
ves. 

** Yes, we’re all saved, thank the Lord,” re- 
plied the cook, who was standing by her side; 
“but I’m told there isn’t a room that isn’t 
burnt out, and only a few of the walls are 
standing. They says the fire broke out in two 
places at once.” 

“Two places!” exclaimed Mrs. Ford, with 
singular excitement. 

* Ay; there was a fire lit in the bedroom for: 
my lord, you’ll mind, and some do say as how 
you must have let something catch a-fire in the 
west tower. But Lor’! the wind was that high 
that ’twould have blowed a spark into a blaze. 
Don’t you hear it now a-howling as if it hadn’t 
finished its work yet?” 

«Yes;” and the housekeeper shuddered, for 
the tempest had not subsided, and it seemed to 
her excited mind that the roar of the flames 
was around her still; whenever she closed her 
eyes she thought she could see again the red 
tongues of fire clinging to the living, burning 
creature whom she was trying to drag to a 
place of safety. 

With another shudder and a cry of pain she 
opened her eyes, and then requested that the 
two women who were sitting by her side would 
help her to dress. 

“You mustn’t get up. We've sent off fora 
doctor,” they urged. 

But they might as well have talked to the 
wind howling so dismally among the trees 
outside. 

* Don’t talk to me about lying in bed,” she 
said, imperiously ; “I have work to do. Borrow 
some clothes for me if mine are burnt, and 
order some conveyance for me to be driven 
about in. Cart or carriage, I don’t care which ; 
but make haste and give me something to eat. 
I must keep up my strength. Now don’t stand 
gaping like that, but doas I tell you. And so 
saying, Mrs. Ford rose from the bed on whick 
she was lying, and though the pain in her hands 
was almost intolerable, she persisted in being 
dressed, and made the reluctant women obey 
her. 

Despite the storm, also, an hour later she was 
sitting in a little pony carriage as near the 
smouldering pile of ruins as it was safe to 
venture, making inquiries, giving orders, and 
then, to the dismay of all who heard her, insist- 
ing that she should at once be driven to 
Worcester. 

«But the road ain’t safe, ma’am,” expostu- 
lated one of the men. “ The snow have drifted 
so during the night, and the pony can’t do it.” 

“Then get a team of horses to drag me 
there. Don’t stand gaping at me,” she added, 
with sudden passion. “I’m going to Worcester 
if I go on foot.” 

They were silenced. This woman was virtually 
mistress here, and they had no option but to 
obey her, so a strong pair of horses was ob- 
tained from one of the farmers, and Mrs. Ford, 
in a covered carriage, was driven away from the 
place that was no longer her home. 

A journey of twelve miles through the snow 
is no trifle, but it was accomplished at last, and 
as the housekeeper was driven through the city 
towards the railway station she noticed knots of 
people standing about the streets. 

“What is this commotion about ?” she asked 
one of the servants who accompanied the 
driver on the box, as she alighted at the railway 
station, just in time to comfortably catch a 
train for London. 

«The man has been before the magistrate for 
the murder of Clara Cousins,” was the reply; “I 
don’t know what the result is. Something 
fresh has turned up, I think. [ll just ask 
while I get your ticket, ma’am. There’s plenty 
of time.” 

“Clara Cousins!” repeated Mrs. Ford, half 
audibly, “ where have I heard that name? it 
seems strangely familiar to me.” 

But she could not answer her own question, 
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She was not ‘herself to-day. She was keeping 
up by sheer force of will, but it took all her 
strength to overeome the excruciating agony 
she was snffering from those terrible burns that, 
like so many red hot-irons, tormented ‘her con- 
tinually, and dreve her nearly «mad with pain. 
The consequence was that she scarcely looked 
about her, and when the man returned with her 
railway ticket, and in an excited manner told 
her about the scene itreourt, whieh I described 
in my last chapter, she seareely heard orheeded 


him, and paid but .cvant -attention when he! 


said : 

«And some of ‘the witnesses is going ‘to 
London in this train with you. There's the 
actress, Bliss Rosalind Vere. Mayhap you'll 
be able to eateh a glimpee of -her.” 

Poor Mrs. Ford.at this, moment, however, was 
trying tosuppress.a ery of pain, and ;therefere 
she never heeded ~what .was ‘seid or ‘leaked to 
the right er the left, as she was put into a 
carriage by herself, for she*had.pesitively refused 
to allew one of the maid-servamts to accompany 
her on her long, cold jonrney. 

« I must finish my work,” sheskept repeating 
to herself, “‘must.explain ‘how ay \teust was 
taken*from me. Then .I ean rest, for I ,shall 
have little more to)live for.” 

Her thoughts, after this, went off to her own 
children, and she wished now that-she,-had sent 
to Wardour Hall.for-her-son Tom, to.aceompany 
her. Fer ail thiags were strange to.this;woman, 
who had been shut up ‘for twenty, yearsat-Rook- 
ford Towers, hardly less a prisoner than the 


man the seeret of whose, existenee she had ‘so | 


jealously guarded. 

Railway travelling was strange‘to her, andiat 
another time she might have felt .wery mervous 
and frightened at the pace at which she jwas 
being carried along; -but .the.steain wpen | her 
mind, the sustained effort to: keep aap, took /all 
sensation of fear from her,.and \it was with an 
intense respiration of)relief that.she.at length 
saw the lights of London smiling .a weleeme sto 
ner. 

It was past ten o’clock when the. train molled| 
into Paddington Station,.and Mrs. (Fard/rese to 
her ‘feet with.a+sensatien of giddiness as the 
porter opened the doorsfor, her to.alight onthe 
platform and asked, as.a matter af course: 

* Luggage, ma’amr?”’ 

a No.” 

The man, with a leok,of.surprise, went.away 
» attend to others, and the poer pwomaan, bewil- 
Jered by the crowd of people rushing ditherand 
ther, some looking for their luggage, .ethers 
seeking for friends .»whom. they were: to have 
met, or who.were to.\have met.them, justtottered 
to the luggage barrier and rested against it, 
fearing she was.about to faint. 

Even in their hurry one or. two,peeple. looked 
at her, thinking, perhaps, she »was, mtexieated, 
but no one offered any assistamce, and ,she; ‘felt 

though the struggle to Keep wp any longer 


oct 


oe 


was beyond jher strength, when her eye rested 
upon a face she knew, and, with an.effort,, she 
rushed forward, saying : 

«My lord !.my.lord! Iam so0,glad Ihave met 
you. What, don’t you knew,me.?.I am:Ford, 
the housekeeper at, Rookford.” 

“ Mrs. Ford! However, did you..ceme, here ? 
I have just heard the news. ‘Lhe boys avere 
crying it out in the street an hour ago? . Just 
wait here a minute. I have friends I want to 
meet;” and Lord Rookford was going away 
when the woman gasped : 

« My lord, Iam faint—I am ill.” 

\ shade of annoyance passed over the young 


man’s face, for he had come to meet Rosalind 
and her mother, and in such a crowd this delay 
might make him missthem ; but he was a good- 
natured young fellow, so ‘he took the woman’s 
arm, helped herto a seat, and catching sight of 
Mr. Vere, who was hafing about locking for his 
wife and Rosalind, but not meaning to speak 
to them, he beekened him to ‘his side, and 
sara : 

** Vere, oblige me by taking charge of Mrs. 
Ford for a few seconds. Help her into the re- 
freshment-room and give her some brandy. I 
will join you there directly.” 

‘hen he hurried off, having caught: sight of 


Rosalind in the distance, and Mrs. Ford and 
Vere Maloney, after an interval of)twenty years, 
stood face to face oneemore. ‘Phey ‘recognised: 
eath other inamoment. Uncertaimasthellight 
| was, changed as they both were by ‘time; 
little as they had seen of eachother on the only 
two occasions in their lives when they had: met, 
the recognition now was instantameous and 
mutmal. 
| “So Lhave found you'!” was theiman'siory:in 
\\& tone of triumph. 
« And I you,” wasithe womanis answer, with 
|.an expression of profound reli¢f. 
Thon a second after she asked, eagenly:: 
* And the child : is she dlive ?” 
“Shes there,” »was the zeply. 
Mrs,.Ford ‘looked «in tthe direction indicated, 
then started to (herfeet like a woman galvanised, 
(for there before her was {Rosalind, the very 
image of her mother, and, for .an instant, ‘the 
unnatorally excited woman ‘believed that (her 
| dead mistress had,come back) from her.grave to 
| reproach her. 
| ‘This was the secondtime in one day thatthe 
| actress:had beentaken for a visitant from «the 
| tomb. Lord (Reokford, observing :the -howse- 
keeper’s agitated face, stepped forward and said, 
in a tone.of vexation : 
“Why didn’t youget the: brandy,"Vere, don’t 
) you isee the woman is ill? Mrs. Ford, i 
| Fond,” mere stexnly.; ‘don’t makea ecene there. 
| Pray compose yourself, sit down. Here, porter !” 
and om the call being | responded ' to, ‘the young 
| man gave the-railway.servant money, and de- 
sired him ‘towun.end feteh some !brandy. Por 
Mr. Vere had made-neo effort to move. 

“What is ‘the: matter?’ .asked ' Rosalind, 
coming >to the ;housekeeper’s side ; “you came 
‘from ‘Worcester, didn’tyon? Isaw youspat -in 
ithe carriage; are you iil?” 

The sound of her voice :restored the: woman, 
\who speaking with difiieulty said : 

“Yes; I have been very much burnt( inthe 
fire at,Reokford ;.andI havea great-deal-to:tell 
jyou. ‘Lam going to see! Lord’ Crayéiorth ; ou 
inust all.come with me,please ; all ofsyon.” 

*<T don’t think his dordship ‘will «want to see 
me,” replied Rosalind, with ia tinge of ditter- 


Mess. 

«Indeed ‘he will,,he is searching “forsyou. :It 
‘was Iwho gave you asa. balby tothisman: say, 
is it not so?” Andshe turned:to Vere 
who replied. somewhat. sulkily : 

“Yes; it’s true enough.” 

“And -I. claim ;you again,” said Mrs. Ford, 
though in .a faint tene and, not without effort. 
« You must come with me this. very might.” 

* But I don’t belong to you. Surely I am,not 
your child ?” exclaimed Rosalind, in dismay. 

Mrs. ‘Ford could not reply for the moment, 
but the brandy that was brought revived‘her, 
and whileMrs."Vere made her swallow some of 
the spirit, and threw cold.water upon her. face, 
Rosalind in great distress asked Lord Rookford : 

“Who is this woman? (Is she mad? Can 
any of her story be true ?” 

«Yes, she is a faithful servant of my father’s. 
She has come up from Rodkford Towers, which 
was burnt down last night. ‘I fear she is greatly 
injured, but what she’télls us willbe the’ truth. 
“Oh, my darling,” im *alower tone, “I begin 
to feel as though’ the black ¢loud that ‘has hung 
over us and ‘kept us apart is about to be ‘dis- 
sipated, and‘that you ~will-soon' be my own.” 

A look of “infinite Jove came ‘over her sweet 
face, and nestled in her dark eyes, ‘but she 
uttered no sound; the hepe-seemed ‘too ‘deli- 
eious ever to be realised, and “yet she.could not 
relinquish it. ‘When Mrs. Ford spoke again, 
her voice was firmer and her brain clearer, and 
she said, quietly : 

“No, you ‘are not amy-ehild. You are the 
daughter ofthe late ‘Earl of Craysforth ; it: is 
only a few days sinee that I kuew-your parents 
were married, otherwise you and:yourtwin sister 
would never have been ‘hidden away as you 
were. We shall find her;.but now we mustgo 
to the earl at. once. -Make haste; my strength 

won't last mueh.longer.” 

But Rosalind -had clung to Rookford’s,.arm, 
and buried her (face on his shoulder as she 
| sobbed : 





“My twin sister! “Then it was she that they 
murdered.” 

In this emergency Mr. Vere showed himself 
of some use. 

«Two bansoms,” be.exclaimed. “I can sit 
bon my w.fe’s ‘knee. Now Rosalind, jump in the 
other, give the direction, my lord; we'll be there 


/in_no fame, 


A few seconds later they were rqlling along 
»towards Piccadilly, Murs, Ford, with Were and 
his wife in one-cab, while the lovers falhowed in 
the other. The Earl of-Craysforth was sitting 
in his private roam ip ;the hotel, and the 


‘| Countess wasawith yhim. 


Very ee and auxious were ytheir faces, for 
they felt they were upon the brink of some 
terrible discovery, ;perhaps of oxerwhelning 
disgrace. The news that ond. Towers was 
burned to the ground bad reached rthem only 
an hour or two before we look in upop then. 
They theught not. of their lost. possessions, for 
they would glaiy have, given Craysfonth Castle 
also to the fames,to he assured. their secret 


was safe. 

“Ford must-have been greatly injured or she 
would have telegraphed,” the-carl was saying. 
“T can - hear this no longer. J shall 
go down to-morrow, Jet the consequences be 
what they will. Oh.!’she added. giving way to 
a, sudden ion of grief, “3 my life could 
atone for the past. how gladly would I, .at this 
moment, Jay it down.” 

A knock at the door rensed him,,and. to give 
her husband time to recover kis composure the 
countess rose and went.to see who sought ad- 
mission. She found a group of people behind 
the servant, her son being.one.of them, but she 
had no eyes or thought for him, ‘for, recognising 
the housekeeper, she-exelaimed, in a tone of 
real satisfaction : 

“Oh, Iam so glad you ‘have come, Ford. ‘The 
earl is quite ill with anxiety. Come in at once,” 
and she was, leagling her im when Lord Rook. 
ford said : 
sien’ we wl want to see you.and my 


oucan’t. “He can see nobody to-night,” 
was the impatient reply. 

‘But ‘Mrs. Ford here interfered ‘by saying : 

“Yes, my*lord will see you directly, I know; 
but I have something to say to him first. “Wait 
afew minutes, then I will come for-you.” 

The next moment the door had closed between 
them, and Lord Rookford, not-very«well pleased 
at his mother’s manner, desived the servant to 
show them into a room where they.could wait. 

“Whereis he? What happened?” 

It was all the earl could say, but Mrs. \Ford 
knew what.heymeant, and:answered, sadly : 

« He is dead ?” 

The -man who enly now rightly came into his 
peerage covered his face :with «his hands.as he 
faintly murm “ Dead |dead !’’; but there 
was an expression of infinite relief upon his face, 
and the woman saw,it,.and felt angry at it, 
though the next instant she admitted :to herself 
it was but natural. 

«Tell us how it happened,” said the countess, 
trying to hide her satisfaction. 

«TIT can only tell you what I know, my lady. 
They say the fire broke. out in two,places—the 
west wing, and the room that.was wrepared for 
my lord if he stayed the night. I don’t knowif 
this was so, butiafter ven’d seen him, my lord, 
he was very restless anid troublesome, though I 
saw him asleep, as I thought, at last. It was 
an awful storm during the night, but I woke up 
with the feeling of choking. From the crack- 
ling, and the smell of burning and the smoke, 
I knew the house was on ‘fire. I jumped Up, 
hurried ‘on some clothes, and rushed up the 
tower stairs to help him to get away. I found 
him onthe.staircasewith his clothes on fire ; the 
whole tower was burning. Idraggedbhim down, 
but he was frantic. ' We tried to get out through 
the west wing, but the fire met us everywhere. 
See how my. hands are burnt. with holding him; 
but ’twas of no use. ‘Lhe tower fell behind us 
witha fearfulerash. He sprangiaway from me, 
and I.saw him Jeap into what seemed a room 





full of fire. Then I felt the wind. Inthe crash 
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one of the windows had been broken down. I 
crawled out in the snow, and I know no more.” 

A deep drawn sigh of relief, then Lady Crays- 
forth said: 

« Wemust nurse you, Mrs. Ford. I will order 
a room for you at once.” 

“Stop, my lady, said the woman, ‘here is 
something more.” 

Then she described her encounter agith Lord 
Rookford and Rosalind Vere, saying at.once who 
the latter was. 

«And you have told them all # asked her’ 
ladyship, with a fierce frown. 
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Here the earl interposed: 3 

“Call them in at once. Lebme mee the ’ 
we have so much are aiid 
hand, and the earl 





forgive an unintenti 
did the same, and 





agitated i-3 =" da g 
r ¥ 
Boor wife. — 
ey were people to ‘handsomely, 
and crcetuly if thay & pie 
the Earl.and € of 
haps the assuranee which 
them that the of the 


source of terrar 404 mo | 
more affectionate amd anere. 
the daughter of that #ictim 4 4 
they would otherwise have 
Even Lord Rookford was, his 
parents, and he grasped his Ss 
kissed his mother gratefully. Only poor Mrs. 
Vere was miserable in that party, for Rosalind, 
yielding to the entreaties of her new found 
relatives, consented to remain with them. 
“We will have the wedding as soon as you 
like, my -boy;” the earl said, .as. his json - was 







** Be cautious, or you will ruin all,” she said, | towards the gate. You must wait there with the 


below her breath. ‘Iwill leave a cloak and a 
bonnet here to-morrow,” she continued. ‘ You 
must put them on and walk out with a number of 
visitors who will leave at three o’clock. I will 
open the gate which leads to the front premises 
for you, but you will have to pass the lodge 
withoutmy help. You will find a pass dn the 
et of the paletof, but don’t use it if you.can 
it. Ifyou ane questioned, say you cameto 
Ww patient w. name happen to 
iknow. 3 eahape they won’t notice you among’ 
theothers. You must isk that. Do you thi 


ends waling oxtle "Pcl po alot 


mas meryous and ¢ 


could scarcely conceal 
\ammiety. She made the bed, helped Floremeeito’ 


dress, even to her boots, then put her -night- 
gown on to hide the black dress beneath, and 
putting the waterproof cloak under the bed 
clothes, she crushed the small black hat and 
thick veil under the pillow, and then looked at 
her work -with satisfaction. 

* You think 


taking leave of him that night ; “the,clond ,has|| anxiousl, 


disappeared. We haye nothing tofear now. I 
am hegimning. to feel as though iI .could -enjoy 
life at last.’ 

Poor man! the sands .of :his life weve almost 
tun. 


CHAPTER XLL 
 PREE! FREE!’ 


That love was pure, and, far above disguise, 
Had stood the test cf mortal enmities ~ 
Still undivided, and cemented more 

By peril, 

Frorencr ‘Epexcomse is better at last. For 
six days and nights she ‘has'‘lain on her marrow 
bed in dire -pain and no slight danger, but the 
worst is past, her throat is ‘better, Fre ed 
bronchitis has been driven away at Jast, and all 
she now requires is eare and quiet. So Dr. 
Jones tells. her as he pays her a visit this morn- 
ing, but she listens to him wearily, for of what 
use is health and strength when freedom, love, 
and all enjoyments that the heart holds highest 
are denied to her. 

The doctor goes on his rounds, and another 
nurse takes charge of the ward for a time to 
relieve the one who has been in attendance for 
some hours. ‘Florence looks at'this woman, and 
beliewes she reeognises her, but she dare not ask 
& question, lest. she should be mistaken, though 
again and again she looks at ‘her .anmxiously as 
she comes into the room, hoping for some 
fresh communication from the outer world. 
She is beginning to despair of this when the 
Woman comes to her side, pretends to re-arrange 
her pillows, and, putting her finger.on her lips 
to enjoin silenee and eaution, asks in a low, 
mufiled tone : 

“Will you be well and strong enough to walk 
out of this place to-morrow i” 

The girl wonld have started up and spoken 


BrRon. 


ously. 

“TI will,” was the firm reply. 

«Very well, Then listen?’ 

Then the woman repeated Judith Henen’s in- 
structions, and.added : 

You'll want same mongy. Here are three 
shillings; the tram to the Elephant-will cost 
dwopence, and if you don’t meet your friends 
there a cab can’t be more than falt-ercrom. 
Now you think you understand ?” 

Yes, quite.” 

The pass is jn the pocket; it’s for myself, 
Mary Maxsden, but visitor don’t want,one. I 
did think of your gaing out.as me, hut I don’t 
think you’d manage it. Still, Pll leave it in 
case ef accident.” 

A .voige from the doorway. calling out, 
‘* Nurse, nurse!’ ended this colloquy,and the 
patient who had peered injthe day before, and 
who was jealous of the attention bestowed upon 
Florence, now came into the room. 

“Go.out,”’ said) the nurse, sternly, following 
the intruder as though she were an unruly 
child, “you’re not allowed in here. Whatdo 
you want?” 

“ I want to go and .stay with the pretty 


‘Then you won't. (Look here, the snow has 
stopped ; it’s the day yeur sister comes to see you, 
isn’t. it.” 

“Oh yes! yes!” with an expression of glee, 
and the poor ereature’s mind wandered off to 
other subjects, and Plorence Edgecombe forthe 
time passed out of her|thoughts. 

There were many visiters of both sexes that 
afternoon. Florence. could see this from her 
little window, and when at jast her, heart began 
to beat faster as she saw they were saying their 
last words to.these they had. come tu see, Mary 
Marsden, pale with agitation, looked into the 
little room where (Florence was. waiting. 

** Ready?” she asked, ina whisper. 

The girl.replied bya nod. 

* Follow me. I must distract their attention 











but the other restrained her. 


while you get:iuto the garden and walk slowly 


others ; I will follow.’’ Then the woman walked 
into the ward, Florence behind her, and said, in 
a loud tone: 

** Now, visitors, if you please, it’s time to say 
good-bye. No,” she added, as some of the 
wy were about to accompany their friends 

eyond the door, “I can’t have you going out 
in.the.cold. Here, Miss Miggs, go back, will 
your” 

“TA saw someone,” urged the prying 





ing—to urge her to LW 
fon ible ; but she Bd aie 


Fou cap walk?” she asked, | sig 


patient who had twice intruded upon Florence 
when the nurse was in her room. 

“Go back, I say,” with peremptory sternness, 
and the frightened creature obeyed her, though 
Ahere was a Jook of cunning on her face 
that warned the nurse that her plot was 
apd that exposure would guickly 


Ww. 

She had gonedoofar to retreat, however, so 
she locked the ward from the outside, deter- 
qined +, for a few minutes, at least, the 
alarm should not be raised; then she went out 
ito unloek the gate hy which a group of 
people were standi Florence Edgecombe 


j]/ among them. 


‘How, she longed to give her a word of warn- 

as quickly as 
she let her pass 
withent so much asa glance, though she detained 
one er two people whosefaces she knew, talking 
te them about the patients they had been to 


wisit. 
By this delay she could see the lodge gate 
qn, and her heart gave.a bound of relief when 
¢ knew that Florence Edgecombe had safely 
qi 


it. 
The amest.af ther duties seemed monotonous ; 
| @he.saw the wistions-eut, spoke to the nurse who 
game to welieme drom duty at the ward 
where Ploxence hag been confined as a prisoner, 
then went off #9 her own room. She had no 
time to lose if she wished to avoid a scene, so 
she dresséd herself rapidly and walked down to 

the lodge. 
“ Pass, asked the man, who knew her well by 


ht. 
‘All right,” was the reply, pretending to dive 
into ,her pocket; * half-past mine,” 

The man nodded; she passed out, and it is 
scarcely needless to add, did not return. Ten 
minutes later the alarm was raised; a patient 
was missing, and search was apade for her in 


vain. 

Thus it-happened that by the first post the 
next morning Mrs. Henen was informed that 
her victim had escaped her. But this was not 
the most galling letter that the postman 
brought her, that day. 

We must follow.poor,Florence. Terribly weak 
from her illness, she ;was only kept up by the 
extreme excitement under whi¢gh she was labour- 
ing. Asthe moment approached all her ner- 
yousness forsook her, and she walked calmly 
down to the gate, passed it, and made her 
way down the road, wondering whether an 
omnibus.or tramcar would ever come, and wish- 
ing she had someone at hand to support her. 
As though in answer to her thought, a voice at 
her side,said: 

“ This way, Miss Florence.” 

And. the next instant she and Merey Duster 
had turned the corner of a,street, where Chatty, 
ina hansom ¢eab, was awaiting them. 

“That’s right, mother, help her in; now, 
Tom, you can stand-by the driver, and, mother, 
you can go back; you'll hear from or see me 
soon.” 

And so saying, Merey Duster, who seemed to 
have Jost all her sulkiness, got Florence into the 
cab, took her seat by her side, and in another 
second or two they were rolling along westward. 

«“ Free! free! is it possible ?” asked, Florence, 
throwing up(her veil in an eestacy of relief and 
thankfulness. 

* Yes, it is true enough, dear Miss Florence,” 
replied the girl, “ but. do eover your face, and 
we'll have the window down. I think ’twould 
kill me if you was taken hack to that place 
again.” 

“I am sure it would kill me,” replied the 








girl, yielding to Mercy’s entreaties. 
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Then she leaned back in the cab while the 
faithful servant told her what had happened, 
and how Arthur Wardour and her cousin Judith 
had been waiting day after day for a whole week 
past hoping to receive her. 

They reach the hotel at last, but Florence is 
too agitated and too weak to notice anything 
until she is led up a flight of stairs and into a 
spacious room, where the light dazzles her, and 
the heat makes her feel quite faint. 

Before she can say a word, however, a de- 
lighted scream greets her ears, and Judith 
Henen, by no means able to reach her shoulders, 
rushes forward to embrace her. ; 

Arthur Wardour, who has been lying on a 
couch, starts up, forgetting his broken leg, and 
probably he would fall, but that his father 
springs to his assistance and supports him, and 
thus Florence is caught in the arms of both of 
them, and there is laughing and crying and 
kissing and embracing until Squire Wardour, 
who has come in for the least share of the latter, 
persuades Arthur to get back to his couch, 
while Judith divests her cousin of her hat and 
cloak, and then the father, having looked to the 
comfort of his son, gravely leads Florence toa 
low chair by the young man’s side, and turn- 
ing to Judith with a comically grave face, re- 
marks: 

“I think, missy, that you and I will go and 
tell Lady Craysforth of the arrival of our 
charming kinswoman. You can come along too, 
young woman,” to Mercy Duster; “ we shan’t 
be able to tell the story properly without 
you.” 

So the lovers were left alone, and scarcely 
had the door closed when Arthur, clasping his 
arms round the woman he loved so fondly, 
said : 

“Florence, my darling, my love, we must 
never be parted again ; to-morrow morning you 
must be my wife!” 

‘Oh, Arthur, impossible !”’ 

But she yielded t» his caresses, and returned 
them freely. He was all she had in the world 
to-guard or love or cherish her, and she knew 

















(A STRIKING RESEMBLANCE. ] 


that if he had asked for her life instead of her 
hand, she would only too_willingly have given 
it. 

“Your mother has only been dead a little 
over a fortnight,” she urged against his plea ; 
“and my father and uncle. Just think of the 
want of respect it would seem to their 
memory.” ° 

“It is our only safeguard,” he urged; “as 
your husband I can protect you, now I am 
powerless as any stranger, and besides, Florry, 
I have no one to take care of me.” 

I think this last appeal would have been suc- 
cessful even if the squire had not at this moment 
returned, accompanied by Judith, Lady Crays- 
forth, and a lovely girl whom Florence at once 
recognised as her missing friend, Clara Cousins ; 
for it will be remembered that from the setting 
in of the briin fever that followed her uncle’s 
death, Florence had been lost to the world, and 
therefore poor Clara’s fate was still unknown to 
her. 

“Tam so delighted to meet you, Miss Edge- 
combe,” said her ladyship, with unwonted 
cordiality. 

Florence acknowledged the kind welcome, and 
then, turning to Rosalind, she said : 

‘And I am so glad to see you again, Clara 
dear; we were afraid we had lost you,” and she 
warmly embraced the girl, who, whenever she 
heard or thought of her lost sister, could scarcely 
restrain her tears. 

Florence saw that something was wrong; but 
they would not tell her what it was; she was 
too weak and had suffered so much that Arthur 
Wardour made an entreating gesture for silence. 
Rosalind hastily left the room, and the squire 
contrived to change the subject by asking: 

“Have you two settled the matter ? because 
if so I’ll go and speak to the parson for the 
morning.” 

The diversion was successful. The objections 
Florence had urged were repeated; but not one 
of the party would agree with her. Lady Crays- 
forth said the circumstances were exceptional, 
and therefore any consideration about respect 





for the dead ought not to be, in this case, a bar 
to an immediate marriage. 

Judith urged that it was her cousin’s only 
chance of safety, and the squire settled the 
matter by saying that he thought eleven o’clock 
a very reasonable time, and he would just walk 
round to the rector of the parish and arrange it 
for that hour in the morning. 

* You see, we’ve got two bonny bridesmaids for 
you,” hesaid, with an admiring glance at Judith, 
as he was leaving the room. 

Florence smiled; she was getting very tired, 
and Judith, observing it, carried her cousin off 
to her own room under the pretext of talking 
about her dress for the eventful morrow. 
Scarcely had they entered the bedroom, how- 
ever, before Mercy Duster came into the room 
looking very white and scared. 

“Oh, miss, I’ve had such a fright,” she said, 
holding a blue paper in her hand, and sinking 
into a chair. 

Their first thought was that the keeper of the 
asylum had followed them; but Mercy hastened 
to Say: 

“No, ’tisn’t that. They don’t know you're 
here, Miss Florence; but a policeman’s brought 
me that,” holding up the paper, “and I’ve to 
go to Worcester as a witness against my own 
brother—not that I care for him—and mother 
and Jocko have to go to.” 

“But why ?” asked Florence, wonderingly. 

“Don’t ask her, dear,” said Judith, hurriedly, 
‘‘and, Mercy, go and tell Lady Craysforth about 
it; but don’t come bothering here any more; 
we don’t want to hearabout such rubbish.” 

Mercy opened her eyes in astonishment, but a 
glance at her mistress’s pale face silenced her. 
Poor Florence was free. But she had been so 
near the “ valley of the shadow of death” that 
the utmost care and tenderness were needed to 
save her. 

“To-morrow,” she whispered, as her eyes 
closed in sleep, “ to-morrow !” 


(To be Concluded in our Next.) 
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LORD JASPER’S SECRET; 
—OR— 
BETWEEN PALACE AND PRISON. 
By the Author of “‘ Lady Violet’s Victims.” 
PE ase AE 


CHAPTER XXI. 
AT HIS MERCY. 


All day within the dreamy house 
The doors upon the hinges creak’d; 

The bluefly sung in the pane, the monse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shrieked. 


Tux Cumberland hills are slowly darkening in 
the steady decline of the sun this warm after- 
noon late in June when several villagers, walk- 
ing towards Reedsmere, a small village not far 
from the giant fells, pause to glance at the 
occupants of a carriage and pair wending its way 
in the direction of one of the loneliest retreats 
on the north side. 

A carriage and pair is of itself a remarkable 
object to their eyes, for with the exception of a 
few farmers’ carts, the doctor’s modest one-horse 
“trap,” and the unornamented pony-phaeton 
of the residents in the place, few vehicles of the 
description that now meet their views are ever 
seen at Reedsmere, save on the occasion of a 
wedding. 

Daily life with the villagers of Reedsmere is 
of that hopeless and interminable kind of mono- 
tony which makes the advent of any fashionable 
bonnet, abnormal butterfly, or new curate, a 
matter of conjecture and interest. It is thelife 
of herds—with a general sense of greenness and 
blue sky—mountainous heights, cataracts and 
valleys as the background to every emotion 
thought, and passion. 

It is to this lonely village amid the Cumber- 
land hills Evelyn brings his wife, Stephanie; 





(UNRECOGNISED. ] 


| accompanied by Eustacia, whom he was consider- 
| ably astonished to find inthe mansion at Park 
Lane. The countess, leaning back in the 
carriage and glancing towardsthesombre majesty 
of the eternal hills, as if they, crowned with the 
glory of the dying sunlight, must be all the 
companionship she must henceforth know, now 
and then turns to watch the furze-cutters at 
work ina sort of ancestral-looking grove, and 
then notes the slouching gait of the simple 
villagers tramping onwards towards Reeds- 
mere. 

She also bestows some furtive glances at 
Evelyn—looks he vainly seeks to interpret. Has 
he been altogether mistaken in his estimate of 
the character of the woman he has so crushed 
and wronged? That calm voice, so opposed to 
the spasmodic anguish that first oppressed her, 
that coldly negative endurance, bland even 
under moral torture—have they any hidden and 
sinister meaning, or is it to be a death struggle 
between them later on? 


Mdlle. Josephine and Mrs. Slater have been 
sent to the cottage with the luggage in a tax- 
cart, so that all may be in readiness for their 
reception, and soon the oblong-shaped tower of 
the village church is before them. The two sad- 
looking streets are passed ; a donkey grazing on 
a barren mound stares pensively at the proces- 
sion; the publican of the “Dog atid Fox” 
declares the “ quality” are finding Reedsmere 
worth their notice, and Stephanie finds herself 
before a dark-looking straggling cottage (one 
that a veritable Maritana might have fancied 
herself in) with a small avenue of chestnut trees 
leading to the shrubberies, and a gardener, 
silver-haired and deaf, who might have sat as a 
study for “The last man,” mildly mowing the 
lawn, which, having been untouched for years, 
almost defies his efforts. 


**Here’s your home at last, my dear wife,” 
the count says, meaningly ; “‘ here we can renew 
our early vows, and renounce our recent cold- 
ness. JI must request this obstinate silence is 
relinquished.” 








— 


“What would you have me say?” she asks, 
quietly. 

They are the first words she has uttered dur- 
ing the drive, and with cold and lofty negli- 
gence she regards the count as if unconscious 
of his identity. Dressed entirely in black 
velvet, that throws up the marvellous shades of 
her complexion, and looking like a fair lily, pale 
as marble, but composed and even resolute in 
bearing, none could have recognised the half- 
maddened creature of a few days previous. 

“Would you have me say how much I prize 
—your society ?” 

The count laughs, and apparently attempts to 
rightly interpret her mood. Is she resigned, or 
is she acting for a purpose ? 

“So this is the cottage!’ 
mutters. 

Surely a change after the brilliant Row, the 
lady’s mile, the opera, the strawberry scrambles 
and races, and the elegant at-homes to which 
she has been accustomed. How different would 
a stroll be over that rusty, uneven lawn to a 
promenade through the Zoo on Sunday after- 
noons, when fashion’s costliest dresses are aired 
for general inspection and envy, and where 
poisonous snakes fall sweetly asleep to a cava- 
tina of Bellini, faultlessly played by the band 
of the Coldstream Guards. 

Stephanie understands all this perfectly. A 
change, too, from the fulfilment of her loving 
dream of a perfect home-life with another, ta 
find the Count de Remolles watching her, not 
with the usual fond rapture with which he is 
in the habit of looking into a woman’s eyes, 
but with a furtive sense of suspicion, of some- 
thing unusual in her expression that bafiles 
him. 

Is she gathering unseen nets around him— 
women are cruel, he knows—is she amusing her- 
self with quiet malice ere throwing him intoa 
prison cell? What is the meaning of her well- 
balanced coolness? Safer, far safer, had she 
upbraided, censured, and reproached him. As 
the carriage stops before the cottage gates, 
Eustacia springs out first. in order to assist the 


the countess 
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c cantess, while Evelyn, opening the other door, 
descends rapidly, and then, strolling leisurely 
round to the back entrance, reads a paper in his 
hand, and startles Mrs. Slater, who is cooking 
kidneys and bacon for the family tea, by a loud 
whistle. 

A horror of his wife’s quietude has,seiged the 
count ; a strange sensation possesses him that 
she has some scheme in_petto that will be his 
ruin! A fiery eagmestness is yy in every 


word he utters. He has eseaped on Sone aap oan. 
justice be about to pine, a 
one who has ever Pov Bee se a 

“ Come here !” be calls to A OR 
thing but gentle 

«Yes, yes, Willie, mo need to shout! ‘I'm 
close at hand, deamgie; but cinderps/haye such a 
trick of shopping imto the pan when one isn . 
looking.” 





“I mistrust my sifieand her qmiet ways, for 


when \a naturally meigy, sobbing woman drops 
tearsand whines allef @ sudden, she’s dangerous. 
It’s the quiet dogs ‘that bite, a)l.the world over, 
not the barkers,” he gays, sitting eross 
on the kitchen table. o Bhe's about to play a 
dom and double game, or else she's going 
ms 

“‘ May be the lagh, Willie,” Mrs. Slater «ug- 
gests, soothingly. 

‘Why does she mesign all so suddenly and 


come aw here exactly as I est? JNo teams, 
no fury ; £ don’t like ats it Sorobatendoager ni 
me 
Mrg, Blater leayes off prodding « browning | 
kidney, and.gits down facing hima, 


“§o you emell mischigf a ‘the gir, hy 
deauie?” 


“Ves, amd that is why I sent fer son; =a j 
what Ihave said. "Fae you have two otringy 


degperate men.siaek at nothing. I can but re- 
mae bare ip, Naming tier | weeks.or a month at 
the utmost, Lqualy want to.get possession of the 
money and @U he off; but my lady-wife is a 
closer-fisted one than you or I think; she’s 
meditating revenge !” 

“To think of that now ; such a pretty, meek 
sort of doll too, looking as if she couldn’t say 
bo to.a goose,” 

“Josephine is a capital spy; she intereepts, 
every leiter and dogs every step. Stephamie 
can’t do mach. Now my gaane is this: if,she; 
refuses to give me the .money->four thousand. 
pounds—then [Jock her up in the tep 2gom, 
and starve -her oyt, and I;rayher ager my lady, 
manne to refuge me the gold,. Ah! I-do, in- 

“No, you can’t do that with ,Eustacia here.; 
Where .are they now? Oh! -what a change 
this is after Blaek Lion Square; it reminds me 
of my youth, when I was dairymaid at the 
great house, before your father’fellin love with 
and married, me.” 

“« My poor father. I wonder,how he managed 
you-—-with his ‘fists, I should -think,” says 
Evelyn, springing off the table; “it was well 
you dropped the title; ‘Slater’ seems to har- 
monise better with your style.” 

«But he had me taught, Willie. Oh! don’t 
the rosemary smell sweet. and the honeysuckles 
and elematis trailing about everywhere.” 

“Cut that pastoral effusion, and ‘be practical, 
I tell you. I’m worked up to that pitch of 
desperation I don’t care what,1 do.”” 

« How like his father, to be sure.’ 

“To get the money and be off ere it jis too 
late. If Stephanie is civil, and behaves well, I 
will spare her; but if not—and mind I'd risk 
hanging sooner than tramsportation—she must 
be quietly put out of the way.” 

Mrs. Slater’s ruddy countenance pales before 
this terrible suggestion, and ber eyes turn to 
the.avenue of chestnuts witha certain dimness 
of vision, 

“I tell you I mistrust her; she comes of a 
treacherous and fiery race for all her sweetness 
and softmess. Amorous blood is in her veins ; 
she has an infatuated attachment for Lord 
Jasper, and I’ye spoilt all that, In short, Ste- 
phanie is at heart a savage, attaching herself to 
one being, and what do such women vow when 

they are balked? They wait to be aveng 

“Ah! I see,” Mrs. Slater ejaculates, nodding 


excitement. 
the early birds, ready for the worms.” 

“Why does she renounce Hafiz at my desire, 
and appear quiet and obedient, coming down 
also to this retired spot? Do you think the 
countess 4s a woman willing to forsake the 
world, whigh és her element, at the bidding of a 
man she hates? She quivers when I address 
her, as though every sense vibrated with loath- 


eross-legged | far tie 


* Pll be on the watch, ‘Willie, like | 





4o my bow. Eustacia is here, andwill be useful 
to us if Stephanie is awkward. Do you remem- 
ber what Laranza said two years ago to me in 
Florence ?” 

“Prince Laranza? You both played baccarat 
at the Russian general's house.” 

“Yes—yes! Well, he is coming here 9 
visit. Iam now going to meet bim,so gqod- 
= the present.” 

ine aie machen Brn 2 pass through the 

eee gf ow disappear under a) 

‘broken asa an wall all erambling away 

wit and then, ne viciously et a refrac- 

Ret oye which assed from semi into. 

perpetual mourning, cae after prolonged 
gulps at the whiskey bottle ; 

“It’s a dreadful deed. Idoarn’t do it. MNo,| 
not even to— Oh! is that you, ma’msélle? 
How you startled me to be sure. My head} 
ee what it was. How’s your missus, poor 

ear Pp” 

“She tak a leetle seep» vile I ’ave some re- 
freshment. Die wy lady is vid her. Chocolat 
is vat I prefare. vill mak it myselfe. Vere is 
die Count de ecusclies Pp? 

“Gone for a walk,” answers Mrs. Slater, 
demure]y, in her character of a respectable 
housekeeper. ‘*Gone to clear him of the 
London smoke.” 

«Ah! but I regrette London, its shops and 
pleasures ; so.sudden of miladi to come down to 


| Cumberland. Do you know die vorst ‘arm I 


vish my vorst enemy, dat he marry and live in 
die country always ; he.is a wicked »man, dis 
count: 

“I know very little of the family,” answers: 


her fork. “I’m only engaged by the month. 
He seems to say his dear young wife is very 
delicate.” 
“He vould like to put. her under die 
unde.” 
“Nonsense! He seems a very civil-spoken! 
gentleman; but I’m not. one as and says 
things against people whose bread and meat I 
fatten myself on,” says Mrs.:Slater, humbly. ‘ 
*« Dis place give me ’orrors!”’ the lady’ s-maid: 
cries, pee seg at the début of a.toad on the 
stepa pad # he {9 SORE A, *, Ste is a leetle 
a, test, .v 
e anual —erapan in their tea, and Beste the young 





her head, her heavy cap falling backwards in hur 


Miss Eustacia I want a word with her about 


Mrs. Slater, hooking.a crisp pieeeof bacon .on’| wa: 


their cooking. Some families like butter, and 
some like lard in their pastry, the same with fry. 
ing fish, and such like.” 
‘As the French maid departs, Mrs. Slater, 
empemng } her whiskey bottle, cries: 
Willie, a “pounds wouldn’t pay 


me s.. this! To all round, and then 
be had up at the, — 
* Die young amg * die ’all,” Malle. 








ing, and her eyes have a restless fierceness such | Josephine says, n door. 

as we seein a wild gmimal hunted to the death. “hrs. Slater wall nthe room, and 

Ah! suat it be indged death to the countess? grasping arog: ne Ries ee: her 

Can we be safe, an@she still exist ?” Reus bly into the latte -f wing- 

Mrs uttems a broken sort of ory as.he | nog 

starts to her feet; eontact with Evelyn azenags} * wage ‘ou do algae 

the worst timaits on. in ed | Brelyn ea 
. asks, trem 'e ed ee Enstacia’s 


Sorat Shat the 


hand 

doll, the 

f, you're vba ngrateful 
é on.our. om for we're 
between two 


what yeu owe yeur poor 


| ssbools. 
father.” 


«I knew he was my father,” irl says, 
thoughtfully, “knew it by re him. 
Some mystic influence drew him in spite 


of all. 
hood.” 

Mes. Slater smiles and turns away her head. 

“The countess is Pere i revenge, we know. 
| Worm outer *her, chiJd, or you if fall, Stacey. 

ring you a my~ dear. ‘u'll be 
Saght i in a snare at theast, and the trap will 
catch you ery so that may be vibe be tried 
b A judge @ my head ! how it does 
‘throb, to’ be mals i SP, 

“Great heavens! What can she mean?” 
Eustacia murmurs, who emg a return of 
Mrs. Slater’s chronic tipsi “Can he have 
brought the countess here to aiabler her? Alas 
the agony of knowing this man is my father 
one whom I love, but reverence.” 

She thinks of Lord Jasper with all the old 
,dangerous fondness. She recalls his last look 


Yet you wanted me to trade on a false- 


as he waved her farewell. 
Mrs. Slater steadies herself sufficiently to re- 
turn to.the kitchen, and opening the door facing 


a large grass-plot, which Yad a gate leading to 
the main-road, ‘perceives: some shadow darken- 
ing the doorway. A. strangér amid the Cumber- 
land hills is a rare curiosity, and Mrs. Slater 
calls'to the. French maid, who trips to the door 
sravsstendiag'a tang nustyplasah ae ama dic 
> Wearing a coat, slo at, and thic 

Pere Scauingbled a Oh sketehing book amd knap- 
sack over his revere wa passes over the grass- 
plot, and addresses Mrs. Slater : 

«Can you direct me to Reedsmene?” he asks; 
“in sketching the morth (fells I’ve lost my 


yr’ 
* Don’t kmow anything of rthis part,” Mrs. 
Slater answers, roughly. 

“I mot know ’aw to .divect you,’ Malle. 
Josephine here interposes, politely. 

“hd thaziks, sorry to have troubled you,” 
the stranger answers, retiring across the grass 
ye and glancing casually up at the windows 

the 


cottage. 

Whoishe? Fromwhence does he come? It 
would hawe considerably startled Mdlie. Jose- 
phine had she ed: her late master, Lord 
Jaaper, under that artistic disguise. Another 


| instance of the impulsive inconsistency and 
poetic + 


is here agai 





weakness of the 
verified. 
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This dreamer of dreams; this lover .of 
Eustacia, finds no ¢harm just now in comti- 
nental wanderings. Some impulse of the heart 
brings him to Reedsmere ; he, their unknown 
friend and protector, watching over the welfare 
of the inmates of the.dark cottage amid the 
hills. 


vr A 


CHAPTER XX. 
PRINCE LARANZA. 


Oh! what am IP 
What paMe what place, what memony skall -be 
mine y 
What retrospects, out-living even despair? 


Tue countess is lying on one of ,the ,cquehes 
jn the dining-reom at, the eottage;.and /beckons 
Eustacia to her side as she enters the room 
after her interview with Mrs. Slater. The 
countess bas ,walked imto the garden -and 
gathered.a cluster of wild ropes and some ferns 
growing in duxuriant freedom against the 
broken wall,.and inspected along neglected 
vine still clinging to anancientarch, as if decay 
could not mnclasp its, leying.tendrils. 

A weird old place truly; @ place also to 
vanish from .and mexer. be missed; 
wurdered in and put out of sight, and yet 
Stephanie mechanically goes mpstairs to her 
apartment and opens her wardrobe and brushes 
out her long hair ere knotting it round her 
classic head ; hair that falls now in handfuls, 
on at which she gazes -jin sorrowful medita- 

on. 

“Some women wold hawe had shysterics, 
and others fever, or elge have plunged into 
every excitement to forget, hut Iam beginning 
to die—here.” 

And she touches the pale, bronze-hned masses 
of the red-gold hair she is fastening under her 
Venetian cap as she leans her aching head on 
her hands. She changes her heavy velvet dress 
forone of 'the:softest and “most ‘serial lace, not 
from yanity, but from sheer‘habit. The woman 
who has worn Worth’s latest-eostumes cannot 
forget, even amid the Cumberland Hills, ‘the 
old rontine of custom. “When she forgets ‘to 
sleep and move and spegk, ishe will perhaps 
look untidy and ine’ : 

_She takes one jewel, a sapphize arogs, anil 
ties it at her threat -with bla¢k. velvet, and then 
descends below, juat.as Eustecia returns .from 
the drawing-room. 

“Come to me, dear ghild, I -hawe something 
to say to you,” the countess says, speaking to 
Eustacia for almost-the first-time since their 
arrival here. 

She stretehes out her thand with an almost 
eager welcome. Eustacia obeys; she has a 
shrinking dread of some harmful doom threaten- 
ing them. in. the distance; @ dread she cannot 
shape into:words. 

“You logk tired and:pale.” 

Stephanie draws (Enstadia to her side, and 
rests her head,on the:girl’s.azm. 

“ Do you not thimk I mustbea rather singular 
woman to go out and gather wild roses.when I 
know there is a plot brewing to murder me.” 
_Eustacia bends her darkface over Stephanie's 
nppling blonde:tresses anda sudden convulsion 
oi tears overpowers her. 

“And yet I daresay ‘Mary Queen of Scots 
went out and gathered violets and narcissus 
flowers, or even azaleas a day or-two before they 
placed her neck on the block, and prisoners in 
the Tower wrote verses on their walls ere they 
were executed. People talk of past martyrdom, 
but are there no martyrs in velvet and lace and 
Jewels nowadays ?” 

_Eustacia weeps on; she knows that. this-beau- 
tiful woman whom she has vowed to eherish 
and protect to the utmost of. her power, loves 
with all the ardour of a vehement nature, the 
man who would risk and, sacrifice anything fora 
few kind words from the humble wanderer who 
has bidden him ‘have a noble purpose in life, 
and Stephanie does not dream that Hustacia is 
har. he alluded to as dearer to him than ajl 


s1Ce, 


She weeps with a vague sense of the agony 


,and. danger surrounding them on .a]l sides and 
, prays for strength to be firm and resist pempte 
tion. Tf her life must be sad, it need not be 
ignoble.or treacherous. 

«I will not let Lord Jasper sacrifice himself 
for me, or work his own ruin,” she thinks, in,her 
simple loving fashion; “he hgs a mission to 
fulfil and duties.to guide him; he is the .scion 
of a great house, and he must,rise.and not sink 
to a level with others whom I despise.” 

So she mused, poor,child, dojng her best for 
the head of that house of which she too was a 
representative. 

“Tf you are afraid of. being alone here with 
me,” Stephanie continues, after a brief pause, 
«Twill not agk you to remain.” 

Tam never afraid,” Eustacia answers, “ if I 
could only soothe and be a.cqmfort to you, or 
avert any danger so that you were at rest, it 
would help me to bear my life, too.” 

She wil forget Lord Jasper in this self-aban- 
donment. 

**T sometimes think, Eustacia, it will not: be 
for long that I shall want your aid. I.scheme 
and plan, for they say money will do much, and 
then suddenly, like the dust before a storm, 
there rises a mist before mysenses,and all fades. 
I came here, so that I might-rest, so.also that 
he might suffer. I’ve a savage longing to hurt 
and destroy him. It ,will be sweet to know he 
cannot sleep well on a prison-bed. I fancy 
sometimes the women he has wounded willecame 
and help me. I wrote a letter giving him up to 
justice and it was taken, stqlen from me; he has 
it; he knows what I mean to .do-she knows 
everything ; he took the money which I thoyght 
were stolen, and he will kill me.” 

“Ah! dear countess, you were unwise to 
trust yourself to jis mercy, here so far away 
from allthe world, Why not escape before the 
gates are harred—escape this very night, soon it 
will-he too late ?” 

* Yes,-Eustacia, I wonld make some effort did 
I not feel sure that:the blank would soon come 
upon my mind”—and she touches her brow—“ I 
sheuld avoid the hiss of the Crotalus if I sere 
not.sure.I am atthe mercy of an infinence, that 
will take.away-any little iagenuity or sense, in- 
| tellect: or art, I may possess, and fold them away. 
under some sheayy Clond, end there will he; but 
}one yoiee to woo me back to reasen, and it will 
be silent—one breast that could alone pillow: the 
head that throbhed-to maddening pain; but the 
breast. is cold, and I wait alone—till the end.” 

Let me comfort you.a jittle,” the,girl says, 
“help you to resist the force of your grief.” 

« My. love.for.Lord Jasper—and,the few weeks 
passed with him seem tome a delirious, dream— 
who can resist their destiny? I went out-one 
day, Eustacia,:te a féte in the Regent’s Park. . I 
was careless, merry, and light-hearted enough 
then, when the duchess with whom I was stay- 
ing asked me if I had read some poems that 
were highly. spoken of—a little wild and meta- 
physieal, she said, but'full of art and feeling.” 

“Yes,” Eustacia answers, kneeling now by 
Stephanie’s side, and caressing the waves of 
hair on her brow. 

“Lord Jasper passed us at that moment, and 
we were introdueed. -No-place in all the world 
ever seemed so fair as that sunny nook in the 
gardens where we sa together; there was a 
fragrance in the flowers that breathed of Para- 
dise, and the music, which I daresay was no 
more correct than the trees and foliage were 
| pure, hada eharm lulling me to the falsest peace 
that everstole.on a saddened life.” 

“(You shall be saved,” ‘Eustacia murmurs, 
the hesitating timidity with which she usually 
addresses Stephanie taking new earnestness and 
warmth. “Do you not know absence often 
ereates -regret, when daily contact makes a 
woman unbearable?” 

«No, he loves another, and he is absent also 
from her,” Stephanie answers, rising from her 
couch. “Phe ‘blow js fatal; it is destroying 
my brain, and yet:they say I.am mindless, See, 
child, here are some of the wrecks of a hopeless 
passion ‘beginning already to testify to my 
words.” 





She takes a, pearland tortoise-shell comb from 





her ,hair,.and shaking the tresses back, draws 
handfuls of -logse“hair through her fingers. — 

How cruel’ it seemed for the dusky masses 
clustering in eurling loveliness around the 
classic head to fal] and fade ; for the lids of the 
haunting, amorous eyes to be heavy with the 
weight of unghed tears; for a woman with the 
face of a Venus and the grace of a lily on its 
stem, to be brought low jn the dust, and see 
no light jn the heavens—no promise in the 
futyre. 

* What I tell you js thetryth, I shall slowly 
lose my senses, for when affection siekens and 
dies, the pind often goes with it. I shall go 
on like this a little longer, smiling and talking, 
and eating and drinking, and then I shall 
answer all your questiqns. wrong, and the end 
will come.” 

** Have you no resisting power? .No strength 
of will? Not even the strength of scorn?” the 
girl asks, in her passionate vojce, ““to defy false- 
ness and baseness.” 

“Tt was not the loss of him, Eustacia, not 
banishment, shame, absence, the world’s con- 
tempt and ‘loneliness. _No—no, :it was these 
five little words, ‘I have never loved you,’ I 
conld have existed, kept my reason, defied the 
count, demanded liberty and freedam, if only 
some sweet memory of. love, some'fond delysion 
born of a farewell caress, had been left. me to 
cling to,-and those words unsaid. But,” her 
voice changing into tones of listless wearjness, 
“it will be better far to die. My unborn child 
can never then reproach me qs having a worse 
doom than mine to bear—the blight of being 
nameless.” 

Alas! the unhappy countess then would be a 
mother. No w r she dreaded the bitter 
heritage of misery and humiliation she must 
bestow on-her innocent child, If the countess 
were only worldly wise, thought Eustacia, and 
could govern her grief, how much hetter for her. 
This love for Lord Jasper made.life,a cryel tor- 
ture always. 

“Would you not like some tea?’ Hystacja 
asks, after some minutes silence, when Stephanie 
watches her with her thoughtful, care-laden 
eyes; the former beautiful rose-leaf bloom of 
her complexion has faded into an ivory pallor, 
for hers is the suffering of the heart. 

As Eustacia speaks, the door of the room sud- 
denly opens, and an enormous deer-hound 
bounds into the room. 

“That is Laranza’s dog!’ Stephanie cries, 
bending over the collar, and reading the prince’s 
initials on the steel. 

« Laranza ?” echoes Eustacja, breathlessly. 

The name is a terror to her. She recalls the 
life in Florence, when the count had'first known 
the famous Greek — the noted political con- 
spirator; the man whose dark intrigues and 
plots were entered into more that his power 
should be recognised than from any personal 
interests ; she remembers their life in P me 
when the count won money of the prince; that 
he used to call and glower at her through his 
heavy eye-glass. 

The traveller, the leveller, the republican, the 
roué Prince Laranza, is again being sought by 
Evelyn, and Eustacia’s heart sank. 

Stephanie has no idea that Eustacia believes 
the Count de Remolles is- her father, or indeed 
that even she is acquainted with any details of 
his past life. Tbe girl has a hazy recollection 
of Laranza drinking a great deal of pale brandy 
and.bringing her bunches of violets and lilies, 
and singing republican .songs in his rich bass 
voice to a mandoline. Some said he was the 
son of a gitana, others that his father had been 
a brigand. It was never very clear who 
Laranza was. Eustacia could escape from his 
familiarity in*Florence, but here, in this lonely 
region amid the hills, what escape will there be 
for her from Laranza and his brandy drinking 
and singing—the count’s satire and Laranza’s 
cynicism? ‘With Stephanie gradually pining 
away, and Mrs. Slater in full power in the 
kitchen, a treacherous lady’s-maid, and a reck- 
less hunted-down man playing his desperate 
game, and Laranza, the atheist and roué, com- 
pleting the group, will,they not shut out liberty 
and the light of day? 
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“If you please, miladi,” Mdlle. Josephine 
here interposes, “cook sent vord to know if die 
leetle birds, die ortolans and quails, are to be 
cooked at once for dianer.” 

“Yes, at once,” answers the countess, her 
eyes on the deerhound’s collar. “ They will soon 
be here.” Then to herself : “Why has he 
brought Laranza ?” 

A tramp of feet outside, the sound of voices, 
and the Count de Remolles and the Greek 
prince are standing beneath the rustic porch of 
the cottage, all shaded with clematis and jas- 
mine. Stephanie tosses aside some of the half- 
fading leaves of the wild roses at her breast. 

* Had you not better change your dress, dear 
child, The count may be angry.” 

*« No, I am here to help you, not to wear silks 
and laces.” 

The door is pushed gently open, and the count 
and Prince Laranza enter. The Greek bows 
over Stephanie’s hand, mutters a few polite 
words, but takes no notice whatever of Eustacia. 
He brings with him a magnificent bouquet of 
rarest flowers, camelias, geraniums, orchids, in- 
termingled with valuable hot-house ferns. 

“Tam sorry to. find you are still suffering, 
countess, as of old,” he says, regarding Eustacia. 
«T’m afraid you’re apt to make this miserable 
world a sort of tragic stage where you 
air mimic woes and griefs till they almost 
assume reality; but ill-health is of course a 
trial.” 

“There can be no pretence in dying,” she 
answers, her wistful eyes turning to the darken- 
ing hills. 

There were harsh lines in a face remarkable 
for its power and ruggedness, and his hair was 
nearly white, though he could have been barely 
forty. We all may know the curious effect on 
the imagination of light eyes and a dark skin, 
dark as the Portuguese in Maramhao. A won- 
derful attraction seemed to surround him, and 
the splendid might of his intellect ruled and 
controlled others always. But it was the force 
of evil which guided him, and the name that 
was a terror, was more a spell than a charm. 
Crimes were worked, of which Laranza was the 
originator; men were betrayed, duped, and 
slain by some criminal instrument in his 
employ. 

What did he care? He hated all things 
created, but most of all he hated ignorance and 
kings, and he scoffed at all. The anatomy of 
thought, deep meditation, the mysteries of 
passion, the old sublime hero-worship, and its 
poetic elements, had long ceased to charm him. 
A quiet lassitude had overtaken him and sapped 
his content, so he came at the count’s invitation 
to the cottage becausehe knew the count drank 
very good brandy, and would find him some 
new distraction, even if the hill-paths were un- 
even and unpleasant, and one had to liveon 
roast mutton for a week. 

Eustacia remembers him perfectly, but she 
never speaks or lifts her eyes from some crewel 
work at which she is engaged, and the sun goes 
down amid golden clouds, over the eternal hills, 
and the tower of the village church is lost in the 
purple distance. 

Laranza knows the count is eccentric, if his 
daughter is divine, and Laranza is wealthy. He 
has ever enjoyed the faculty of money-getting, 
for “men may come, and men may go,” but 
money-getting and its mill-wheel amid ugly, 
dusty paths, “must go on for ever.” As the 
two men sit, later on, at dinner, sipping their 
wine, Laranza rises and opens the window, com- 
plaining that the little low room is stifling. 
Evelyn looks into those ever-changing, light 
grey eyes with vigilant scrutiny. 

“Well,” he asks, “is she worth the trouble of 
a journey or not ?” 

“‘She’s very ill-dressed,” Laranza answers, 
tossing up his Lafitte. 

It is part of the trade of money-getters to 
depreciate any object they mean to purchase: if 
Laranza buysa Cellini that is not recognised and 
prized by the ignorant, it may be bought at 
half its market price, for he cheapens and bar- 
gains always. 

«* My dear Prince, what is dress ? You hate a 
woman, you know, who is all clothes.” 





Laranza trifles with an ortolan, and then 
takes a large bite at the head of a fine stick of 


asparagus. 

“I think Eustacia was prettier in Florence. 
Do you remember when you were beating her, 
that I suggested you should dress her as a 
gitana in spangles and Spanish black lace, and 
send her out with a guitar to sing ? You wanted 
money even then.” ( 

The casement of the little window shakes, 
and Laranza reflects that the wind is high in 
Cumberland. 

“Yes,” Evelyn answers, moodily, ‘ but she 
had no talent, no voice.” 

«« Buyers are not always in the same humour,” 
goes on the Greek, with a cynical smile; “ but 
I have thought seriously of marriage. Don’t 
spoil your market by injudicious hurry. Give 
me a fortnight. I’m writing an Epic poem. 
I’m tired of courts, balls, receptions, society. 
Your domestic life seems a serious blunder. I 
will study it.as a philosopher. Is your daughter 
in love ?” 

“No.” 

«« How certainly you speak on that point. Get 
out the brandy and cigars. This cottage does 
not rally one’s spirits—and then send for the 
fair one.” 

**You’ll be a nice son-in-law, Prince,” the 
count says, cracking a nut. ‘ You must get me 
a political post.” 

** But suppose ‘la belle’ objects to grey hairs, 
and thinks even the title of princess and its 
myriad charms no equivalent for the loss of a 
lover’s smiles.” 

“TI tell you the girl is absolutely fancy free.” 

“T’ve the reputation of being a wit when J 
choose,” Laranza says, moodily, ‘‘ but these dark- 
wainscotted walls give me the blues. I couldn’t 
turn an epigram to save a king’s life. I always 
had an idea you would want me some day ; but 
what am I that I should charm Eustacia?” . 

“You area power, and she fears me.” 

‘ Laranza’s cynical laugh is not pleasant to 
ear. 

« At any rate, she’ll amuse me a little while, 
I daresay,” pouring out some brandy, “ even if 
the marriage is not a fait accompli; but tell her 
to dress better and brush her hair back.” 

The count seeks Eustacia, but finds it im- 
possible to induce her to obey him. This re- 
bellion enchants Laranza. 

“The sort of girl to abominate and yet to die 
for,” he says, holding his glass to the light; a 
little wretch, but a divine creature all the 
same.” 

**Good heavens! did you not see’someone pass 
the window ?” cries the count, rushing towards 
it and throwing it open. 

“I fancied the window rattled just now, per- 
haps you’re nervous.” 

Yes, a pair of dreaming, watchful eyes had 
seen them, and a lover’s ears had listened. The 
count runs round to the hall door, looking out 
eagerly on all sides. 


The figure had vanished. 
(To be Continued.) 
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SERVIAN BALLAD-SINGERS. 





A pieasant life the Servian ballad-singers 
lead, wandering through their forests and moun- 
tains, greeted by all who meet them with love 
and reverence, as the preservers of the traditions 
of the past, the creators of fame for the future. 
Guided by their boys—for they are almost in- 
variably blind—from village to village, they 
select some grassy place in the shadow of a tree, 
or before a church, and sing to an audience 
silent from intensity of delight or sorrow, ancient 
lays on the mysterious Vila, the achievements of 
Marko, the fatal fight of Kossovo, or some 
of their own on George the Black, Veliko the 
Heyduk, and other heroes of their war of libera- 
tion. Dr. Bowring has published a translation 
of a few of these compositions, and from this 
work some idea may be formed of the Homeric 
force, directness and objectivity of the originals. 





Nor are the Tavorien—as they call these 
ballads, from Tavor, the old Slavonian war-goj 
—elaborated in the eful seclusion affectog 
by western poets. feuds, especially among 
the Servians of Montenegro, are of frequent oc. 
currence ; and the sightless rhapsodist with his 
grey hair and one-stringed gazzla, will often be 
found on a rock, or behind a rampart, fearlessly 
chanting amid a hail of bullets the exploits cf 
warriors that fight and fall around him, or 
shouting, as old Philip Sljepaz used to shout: 
“Strike it as I would strike itif I were not 
blind !” 

This Philip, although a Bosnian by birth, 
was, or perhaps is, one of the most renowned of 
the Servian singers. When the war of libera- 
tion broke out, he sent his four sons to fight, 
and he himself became the Tryteeus of the insur. 
gents. 

“Greatly,” says Gerhardt, “did his songs 
contribute to the enthusiasm of the warriors. 
Once when the Turks were preparing to storm a 
fort in the Matschva, and the chieftains under 
Luka Laiarevitch were consulting as to what 
should be done, Philip stood beside them listen- 
ing to all they were saying. The officers were 
almost falling at variance, when Philip ap- 
proached the commander and said to him: 

*« Sir Luka, permit me also to give my advice 
as to how the Turks may be vanquished. Do 
you collect a hundred unbroken stallions; I will 
collect a hundred blind men. Then set us upon 
the horses, give each of us a sabre, and let us 
storm against the Turks, that they may see what 
blind heroes can‘achieve. We will rush among 
them, and throw them into confusion; and do 
you, that can, follow us up, and destroy them 
utterly. It is not to sing—we would show for 
once that we understand what we sing.’ 

* Luka then smiled, gave him a present, and 
bade him guard the redoubt ; but he said to the 
others : 

*«Hearken, ye heroes, to. what the blind 
man saith. That must surely be worthy and 
glorious for which a blind man would sacrifice 
himself,’ 

“The Servians then sallied forth, and drove 
back the Turks with great slaughter.” 

The reverence for woman is one of the noble 
characteristics of the wild race. Faithful, 
industrious, domestic, brave, even to sharing 
the battles of their country, the women are also 
gifted with a power of producing poems of 
singular grace and delicacy. 





STRENGTH IN QUIETNESS. 





Your quiet women are the women of power. 
The noisy, blustering, arrogant, self-asserting 
among them make the air hot with their voice:, 
and trouble the world with their superabundant 
activities. But this cannot be called real 
strength—it is more generally a sham and 4 
show which breaks down under the pressure of 
personal and private trial ; while the true power 
of those who, as wives, influence the present, 
and, as mothers, mould the future, remains 
hidden from the public, all the more valuable 
because of its reserve. The perfume of the 
violet steals out from the dense thicket where 
it lies hidden, while the sunflower turns the glare 
of its disk full to the gaze of all passers-by, 
scentless and coarse—patent to all, and without 
mystery or sweetness for any. 








A Matra correspondent says:— A blue- 
jacket belonging to the Mediterranean Fleet is 
eagerly and ardently desirous of backing him- 
self for himself for £20 to knock down and stand 
up nine skittles ninety times in an hour.” 

Unper the title of the Sea-shell Mission, » 
movement has been commenced for distributing 
to the sick children in various homes and hos- 
pitals in London boxes of sea-shells, to be 





gathered by the more fortunute boys and girls 
who visit or who reside at the sea-side. 
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DANGEROUS HOUSES. 





Hovsrs that have been empty may become 
fever breeders when they come to be re-occupied. 
A sanitary officer alleges that he he has observed 
typhoid, diphtheria, or other zymotic affections 
to arise under these circumstances. The cause 
is supposed to be in the disuse of cisterns, pipes, 
and drains, the process of putrefaction going on 
in the impure air in them, the unobstructed 
access of this air to the house, while the closure 
of windows and doors effectually shuts out fresh 
air. Persons moving from the city to their 
country homes for the summer, should see that 
the drains and pipes are in perfect order, that 
the cellar and closets are cleared of rubbish, and 
the whole house thoroughly aired before occu- 
pying. Carbolic acid used freely in the cellar is 
a good and cheap disinfectant. 








A RUSSIAN HERO; 


OR, 


Marko Tyre’s Treason, 


——_—_@——— 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Dat had returned to town, it will be recalled, 
leaving Roda captive in the cabin of a wretched 
little craft, where she was guarded by two of 
Dal’s tools, named Crans and Pirrin. These 
men had a bottle of brandy, and were making 
free therewith when Gradowsky arrived in their 
midst, brought by an old fisherman named 
Paulitz, who had rescued the general from the 
imminent peril to which we left him exposed at 
the close of a former chapter. « 

“We are taking a drop, stranger,” said Crans 
to Gradowsky, showing his bottle. “ Won’t you 
join us?” 

“Thank you, sir, I will.” 

This polite compliance unloosened the tongues 
of the two men, coming upon the deep potations 
in which they had beenindulging. They noticed 
that the new-comer was shivering with the cold, 
and a few questions elicited the fact that he had 
been a long time in the water. A number of 
garments were evolved from the depths of the 
little forecastle, and the interest with which the 
couple pressed the stimulant upon Gradowsky’s 
attention was equalled only by the persistency 
with which they warmed their own persons with 
it. Their tongues seemed to loosen as their 
bodies grew helpless. 

In due course, thanks chiefly to this unusual 
loosening of their tongues, the fact came out 
that they were guarding a prisoner, who was 
locked wp in the cabin. 

“And a nice girl she is,” declared Crans, 
whose besetting sin was an inordinate love of 
the bottle, and who was now considerably more 
than “half seas over.” 

“ Hush !” said Pirrin, thrusting his elbow into 
the ribs of the babbler. “Don’t tell all you 
know !” 

“Well, why not? What's to be ’fraid of ?” 
returned Crans. ‘‘Isn’t the gentleman one of us 
from the moment when he takes a drink with 
us? Besides, isn’t the girl a nice girl? If she 
isn’t I'd like to. know why Colonel Dal 
proposes to carry her off to Norway or 
Sweden.” 

This mention of Colonel Dal’s name had given 
Geadowaliy a start, and at once fixed his atten- 

on. 

He turned a more watchful regard upon the 
two men, but without allowing them to detect 
that he was paying the least attention to their 
discussion. 

A girl aboard of the craft as prisoner ? Andin 
the interest of Colonel Dal. 

What did it mean? Without having the least 
Suspicion of the truth, the general could not 

elp occupying his thoughts more or less with 
facts so pertinent. 





Remembering how Dal had tried to capture 
Roda on her way to town, Gradowsky covld 
do no less than wonder what other victim of 
that villain’s baseness had fallen into his 
clutches. 

The possibility that Roda could be abducted 
Heng the winter palace did not yet occur to 

m. 

Nevertheless with a little reflection the 
general could not help extending his sympathy 
to the unknown prisoner. 

As he became easier and more comfortable in 
his personal situation, his frame ceasing to 
shiver and his teeth to chatter, his thoughts 
naturally had more latitude, and began to rest 
fixedly upon the facts which had come to his 
knowledge. 

Meanwhile the two men continued to apply 
themselves to the comforting bottle. 

“S’pose we must watch all night, Pirrin ?” 
said Crans with an air that was anything but 
appreciative of such a prospect. 

“Of course, man!” 

Then I wouldn’t mind having a lunch as well 
as a drop to drink,” declared Crans, again re- 
versing the bottle over his face. “Is there 
nothing aboard ?” 

“ Not a thing, as you ought to know. Not so 
much as a salt herring. How should there be? 
The colonel has taken a sudden start, and Pau- 
litz has had no orders to provision the boat. 
Are you hungry ?” 

** Wolfish ! wolfish !” 

“Then you had better go ashore, and see 
Paulitz,” declared Firrin. 

“I will—later,” muttered Crans, with a 
yearning look shorewards. ‘There seems to be 
a good deal of motion. Reg’lar storm, eh?” 

“Nota bit! The boat lies as still as a calm in 
the mud.” 

“Then why is it pitching around in this 
manner P” demanded Crans, looking as injured 
as astonished. ‘Seems to be whirling ’round 
and ’round. Must have been caught in a reg’lar 
tornado! Can’t hardly see !” 

“The trouble with you is, Crans, you’re 
tipsy,” declared Pirrin, who was quite as ine- 
briated as his companion, only more lively. 

““Who’s tipsy ?”” demanded Crans, flung into 
a terrible rage by the accusation. ‘“ Do you 
mean to insult me? You're tipsy yourself, and 
a rascal and a villain !” 

“What! Take that!” 

Pirrin aimed a furious blow at the head of 
Crans, which the latter partly dodged, and in 
another moment the two inebriates were clenched 
in a mortal struggle. . 

“Come, come!” exclaimed Gradowsky, ap- 
proaching the two men and endeavouring to 
separate them. “ Don’t quarrel! Hold—” 

No attention was paid to him, unless it be 
that his well-meant efforts added to the fury of 
the struggle. Both were muscular and power- 
ful men, and it is probable that the bad blood 
of both was inflamed by recollections of some 
previous quarrel. 

For a few moments they thrashed about the 
deck violently, rolling over and over, each en- 
deavouring to maintain himself uppermost, and 
even as Gradowsky sprang towards them again, 
uttering cries of warning, they tumbled over 
the low bulwarks of the craft, still clenched in a 
deadly embrace, and disappeared beneath the 
surface of the waters. 

A faint commotion succeeded, as Gradowsky 
threw himself upon his breast and bent over the 
side, in hopes of extending assistance, and then 
the agitated waters began to recover their tran- 
quility. 

“This is horrible !” gasped the observer. 

It was in vain that he strained his eyes in 
the darkness. The two men had vanished for 
ever! 

Probably Crans had been stunned, his head 
having struck the bulwarks violently, as he 
went over the side, and his hands had closed 
convulsively upon his companion, thus dragging 
Pirrin down to certain death with him. Be that 
as it may, some decisive fatality had intervened 
at the critical moment, and both men had gone 
to their final account. 

For a full minute, calling their names, Gra- 





dowsky peered into the dark waves, in hopes of 
seeing them appear on the surface, and then he 
sprang into the boat in which they had come off 
from the shore, and rowed over the spot where 
he had last seen them, but not the least trace 
of them was detected. 

“This is a terrible affair!” the general could 
not help exclaiming, as he returned to the deck, 
leaving the boat secure alongside. ‘The least 
I can do is to tell the captive what has hap- 
pened !”” 

He stepped to the entrance of the dingy little 
hole we have dignified by the name of cabin, 
and knocked excitedly. 

The quarrel had startled the captive. She had 
followed it by ear to its conclusion. She was 
naturally too alarmed to immediately respond to 
that summoes for admittance. 

“Open! open!” called Gradowsky, knocking 
again. 

The sound of his voice was followed by a 
scream that astounded him. 

“Father! Father! Is it you?” called Roda, 
as soon as she could find voice. 

“Yes; it is I,” answered the general, the 
moment he could master his wild emotions. 
«Can you open the door?” 

“T haven’t the key. The man took it away 
with him.” 

“Then wait a moment. Stand away from the 
door, and I will break it in.” 

He seized the boat’s anchor, which he had 
previously noticed. It was almost too large for 
him to handle conveniently, but his emotions 
lent him extraordinary strength, and he planted 
the instrument with such force against the frail 
barriers that they flew in pieces beneath it. 
The next instant Roda was clasped to his breast, 
sobbing with joy and surprise and relief. 

“‘How did you come here?” asked the won- 
dering father, as soon as he could master his 
profound agitation. 

Roda briefly explained. At hearing how Dal 
and his allies had effected the abduction of our 
heroine the face of the old warrior became 
strangely stern in its expression. 

“That wretch will have to be called to 
account,” he said. “I cannot believe that the 
empress is aware of his baseness; nor can I 
conceive by what jugglery he is again figuring 
at the palace. If he can commit crimes of this 
character with impunity, the empress will soon 
cease to number me or mine among her sub- 
jects.” , 

He looked away to the faint gleam of light 
attesting the whereabouts of the old fisherman’s 
cabin, and added : 

“TI wish Paulitz would come! Iam anxious 
to get you back in safety to the city.” 

« But who is Paulitz, father ?” 

The general told her, and was thus drawn into 
a hurried explanation of the adventures which 
had befallen him, and of his presence in that 
Icnely quarter. He also briefly related the 
tragic fate of Crans and Pirrin. 

At length Paulitz was seen approaching. “I 
think this man is what he professes to be, an 
honest fisherman,” said Gradowsky. ‘“ He seems 
kind and obliging. Notwithstanding the long 
pull he has had against head winds and currents 
he made no objections to take me to town, as 
late as is the hour, and certainly he did not ex- 
hibit any greed in the matter of his pay for the 
service. ‘I'o be sure, he seemed upon friendly 
terms of acquaintance with the two rascals who 
have just met such a dreadful end, but that fact 
does not imply that he is a partaker in their 
iniquity.” 

The eyes of the father and daughter followed 
the movements of the old fisherman as he 
reached the wharf, lantern in hand, and entered 
his boat and began pulling off to them. He was 
soon alongside, betraying no little surprise at 
sight of our heroine. 

“A singular event has happened here, 
Paulitz,” said Gradowsky, “while you have 
been absent. Your friends have had a quarrel, 
after drinking deeply, and assaulted each other 
like two madmen, clenching and rolling over- 
board. Either because they were too intoxi- 
cated to help themselves, or for some other 
reason, they have not come to the surface.” 
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* Drowned, ech ?* commented Paulitz. “Well, 
it’s smallloss. I don’t know much about them, 
but I should jadge, from what little I have 
seen, that the world is just as well off without 
them. Colonel Dal himself seems to be a tough 
customer—but perhaps he is a friend of yours, 
sir ?” 

Oh, cértainly not. What do you know about 
him, if you please ?” 

* Very little, sit—only that he has placed this 
old tub in my keeping.” 

*T see that youare not a party to the wicked- 
ress of that man, good Paulitz,” said Gradowsky, 
“and so I will tell you briefly what he has been 
about, who weare, and what has happened ?” 

He hastened to act upon this thought. Con- 
vinced of: Paulitz’s honesty, he naturally 
desired to enlist the old fisherman intelligently 
in his service, and the result responded entirely 
to his expectations. 

“Things being as they are, General,” he com- 
mented, ‘‘ perhaps I had better ask my son to go 
along with us. I am armed, to be sure, and I can 
supply you with a pistol, if you have none, but 
there are pirates and thieves prowling around 
these shores and waters, and we may even meet 
those same pirates from whom you have so 
narrowly escaped.” 

“But where is your son?” 
dowsky. 

** He’s aboard of a sloop belonging to anTtalian 
gentleman that lies about halfa verst from here, 
and——” 

He paused, as his eyé rested upon a boat that 
was now seen to be approaching. 

“That may be my son now,” added the fisher- 
man. “He comes ftom that direction. I will 
call him !’ 

He called loudly. 

“Joritz! Joritz! is it you?” 

“Yes, father!” was the answer. 

«Then come here?” 

The boat was soon alongside. Its single occu- 
pant was a hardy young man about twenty years 
of age. 

«TI was just’ coming *for you, Joritz,” said the 
father. “I want your assistance.” 

“Ts that so?” returned Joritz. “I was just 
coming to tell you that I am off fora cruise in the 
Baltic! Dr. Rubihi has comé down to-nicht, 
bringing——” 

« Dr. Rubini P’ exclaimed Gradowsky and Roda: 
in chorus. 

“ That’s the Italian gentleman of whom Ispoke 
although I didn’t know his name before,” ex- 
plained the fisherman. “He owns the sloop of 
which Joritz has charge ?” 

* And Dr. Rubini has come,” resumed Joritz, 
“ bringing a lady with him, who he says is in- 
sane.” 

‘A lady? a prisoner?” gasped Gradowsky, 
interrupting the new-comer again: “ What kind 
of alady? How does she look?” 

“Why, enough, sir, like this young lady to be 
her mother!” answered Joritz, with evident 
surprise, as he scanned the féattires of our 
heroine in the rays of the lantern the old fisher- 
man carried. ‘“ Only she’s paler and thinner, of 
course! Itseems that Dr. Rubini is in some 
trouble, father, and is’ going to fly from the 
cotntry, and has brought down'a great carriagd 
loaded with money and valuables, and is going 
to carry the lady off with him. I heard’ him 
address her'as Mrs. Gradowsky !” : 

The cry that escaped Roda and her father in 
chorus was sufficiently anomalous. It would 
have been bard to decide whether it was a cry 
of joy or of horror. 

“That lady is my wife, friends,” said’ the 
general, turning ftom father to soh. ‘For 
years that villain, Rubini, has held her in a 
horrible captivity. Can I not call upon yeu 
both to help me to rescue her ftom the Italian ? 
You know I am wealthy, Patlitz.” 

“Never mind that, General,” interrupted the 
fisherman. ‘Joritz-is an honest boy, and sup- 
posed he was serving an honést master. But 


asked Gra- 


from the moment you say there is anything 
wrong about the Italian, Joritz will be at your 
disposal as am I.” 

“Why, I can rescue the lady alone,” said 
Joritz. 


“She has been placed in- my ‘charge, 














you see, and the Italian is busy in stowing away 
his treasure and provisions. [ll go alorme and 
bring the lady ; and you, father, had better stir 
up half'a dozen ofour folks and let them seize 
Rubini and the sloop as soon as-I have rescued 
the lady !” 

“ But don’t you want us to help you,” asked 
Paulitz. 

“No. The thing must be done quietly. I 
suspect. now, from what you have told me and 
from what I have seen, that the Italian would 
kill the lady, if driven into a desperate corner, 
before he would allow her to escape from him: 
Leave it all to me, and wait for me’ here, after 
stirring up help for the capture of the man and 
his vessel. I will soon be back—and the lady 
with me.” 

As excited and impatient as was the general, 
he accepted this arrangement, having’ derived 
faith enough from the hardy and honest face of 
Joritz to believe that it was the best arrange- 
ment that could be made. But how earnestly 
his eyes followed the youth, as he rode away in 
the direction from which he had come. And 
with what horrible anguish ‘of’ soul did he await 
the return. The minutes seemed hours. Bat 
at last a boat was seen approaching. The forms 
of two persons became visible. Nearer and 
nearer it came. 

“Are you there, wife?” finally cried’ Gra- 
dowsky. 


“Yes, dear! Thank Heaven!” 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


Arrarrs at the Winter Palace had reached 
the critical point at which we left them, wheni 
an orderly came bounding into the reception- 
room, sword in hand, pressing a handkerchief to 
his side, from which blood was flowing freely; 
and descending his garments. 

“ Treason !—treason f” gasped the new-comer. 

In an instant Marko had flown to the side of 
the wounded man, sustaining him, and the em- 
press also advanced rapidly in the same direc- 
tion, as did Baron Yermodlof: Astonishment 
and apprehension were general. 

*T cheated them!” added the’ orderly, gasp- 
ing for breath. “I made thenr think the em- 
press had retired—placed myself at the door, 
and opposed their entratice. Hark! they are 
breaking in!” 

A tremendous.ctash had indéed resounded 
in the direction of Catherine’s sleeping’ apart- 
ment. 

“They'll soon be here,” added the wounded 
man,as Marko assisted him to a lounge. “They 
mean to kill the empress. Colonel Dal himself 
is at their head.” 

“Colonel Dal!’ the voice of everyone. présent 
echoed the name in horrified amazement— 
everyone save Marko. 

Marko quietly seized’ the sword of the orderly, 
drawing it from its scabbard. It‘will beremem- 
bered that he had appeared under arrest, and 
that his sword had been taken froni him. Af the 
same instant he cast a swift and searching} 
glance around him. 

As good luck would have: it, his own. sword! 
was in sight, lying upon a ages Feige cabinet 
at one side of the apartment. i¢ emptess had’ 
been looking at it, in the bitterness of her sen- 
timents, asking herself what she should do with! 
it, and especially with the diamonds she had! 
caused to be emblazoned in the handle. With’ 
a few quick bounds, our herd was again‘ in’ pos-' 
session of this weapon. 

“ Here’s a sword for you, sir,” he then said to 
Ruboffsky, passing the orderly’s weapon. “ And! 
here they come ! 


A grand rush of footsteps succeeded. | Firat/|. 


came Golos and another chamberlain, armed 
with swords: Then came: three or four guards- 
men, armed with muskets. 

« Your majesty must retire,” said Baron Yer- 
mélof, approaching Cathermes “Permit me! 
The safest place is one of these wine-closets! 
Permit me !” 

He hurried Catherine-aeross the flder, and 
thrust her into the closet in’ question, loeking 











her in, and securing the key. on his‘person. Just 
in time! The conspirators came bursting into 
the reception-room, as terrible of aspect as 
ti 


gers. 

The cunning of the orderly had doubtless 
saved the life of the empress. The first: fury of 
the assassins had ‘spent ‘itself in vain upon thie 
inner apartments; and: the empress had had 
time to vanish, even as her friends hadhad time 
to rally toher defence. 

There were ati least twenty of these intruders. 

Part.of them were sailors—the crew of Argo. 
lin, who was in'command:of them. The rest 
were a portion of the desperate-looking men we 
have seen at their of meeting: 

As the orderly. had announced; Colonel Dal 
was at their head. 

He had decided to tempt the chances of a 
change of rulers. 

He had for yéars been laying up against 
Catherine a series of grudges which had rendered 
him very susceptible to the teniptation Argolin 
had placed before him. He knew himself too 
well to suppose that he could préserve himself 
upon his‘restored footing for any length of time, 
and he had resolved to forestall the inevitable 
troubles of the future by taking a bold step in 
the present. 

At sight of Dal, whose eyes glared around in 
search of the empress, Marko made a dash at 
him with the prompttiess of a bullet. All the 
wrongs he had endured at the hands of this man 
suddenly flashed before him, bringing blood and 
fire to his eyes. 

It was simply an impossibility for Dal to stand 
before sueh an’ attack as was now miadé upon 
him. 

Indeed; the villain was’ bewildered at finding 
‘our hero present. 

The circumstance added not a little to the 
confusion and nérvousness inte’ which the 
orderly’s- clever stratagem had threwn the 
whole pa 

In less time than it has taken us to réitch the 
record of the fact the head’ of Colonel Dal had 
been stricken: front his‘shoniders, The’yell that 
arose at this sight from the conspirators was 
terrific. 

In another: instant. Marko found! himself 
the centre of so’ many attacks’ that he must 
have quickly suceumbed/had it not been fer the 
eet and timely aid he received frony Rubof- 
BEY, 
As busy as he naturally was; Marko could not 
help experieneing’ a’ sense’ of surprise: akin to 
‘ewe as’ he noticed the*easy and yet fatal fury 
with which the sword of Raboffsky was flash- 
ing. 

At every thrust one of’ the cortspirators went 
down in death before it, and at every blow 
it left a visible gap in the ranks of ‘the assail- 
arts. 

«Heavens! what hewers of men those two 
are!” said Yerntélof‘to himself; as he raised 
the sword frem.the hands of Golos, who had 
been stricken down, seriously wounded. “If 1 
could only do likewise.” 

It was easy to see that the baron was worthy 
of the company he. was in, making up in skill 
and courage what he lacked. in. bedily strength. 
It was his good fortune to come to the reseue of 
our hero-and Ruboffsky in: several. pressing in- 
stances, when the. assailants-would. have other- 
wise flanked them. 

In the meantime, as cunningly as the palace 
had been stripped of: its defenders by Dal, the 
number of guardsmen flyingito the'defence was 
constantly increasing. The uproar of ‘the whole 
attack was getting abroad. -The:sentinels upo2 
the: quays: had fired their musiketsy as an a2- 
nouncement of trouble. 

Réliefs were turning out, and hastening to the 
stene of conflict: ‘To etown all, the conspirators 
had begun'to comprehend, from the first moment 
of their failure to find the empress,‘ that they 
had’ entered upon’ alosing’ game. long; a5 
they failed to break through the’ line established 
by Marke and Ruboffsky, with the aid: of such 
backers’ as had’ grtheredy a sense’ of despair 
entered the sowls- of the assailants, and they 
began to waver and hesitate. : 
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« At them!’ cried. Argolin, with the fury of 
desperation. ‘ Do or die Y” 

The example he set was worthy of his words, 
and it would have doubtless been effective had 
jt not been expended upon such a swordsman as 
Marko. , 

His followers. rallied. visibly under the in- 
spiration of his appeal, and perhaps this: re- 
newed effort might have soon. been fatal:to the 
callant defenders, but at just. this instant. half 
a dozen fresh guardsmen bounded into the room, 
in response to the wild screams and appeals of 
Mrs. Merensky, who had been doing, all that a 
stout pair of lungs could. do to proclaim. the 
emergency throughout the palace. 

At this reinforcement the strength of the two 
parties became more nearly equalised, giving to 
the defenders as much encouragement:as despair 
to the assailants. 

« At them, I say!’ cried Argolimagain. ‘“ The 
empress is: beyond the door! We must. break 
down this defence to reach her., One bold efforti 
more. Forward.” 

His words and: example might. have: been 
effective in any. other situation, but. the.efforts 
of Marko and Ruboffsky, when. thus. united, 
were too great to. be: overcome. by anything! 
the assailants could bring to bear upon 
them. 

Both had received wounds which were bleeding 
freely, and for’ a brief instant. longer. Argolin 
deceived. himself with the hope of vietory;, buti 
this hope impelled a step too far in.advanee of 
his support and he suddenly, fell, with. a sword 
thrust entirely, through his body; for. which he 
was indebted to Marko. 

At seeing the fall of their leader, the pirates 
turned in a body, with wild cries of defeat and 
apprehension, and sought,to force their way from 
the palace. 

Too late! Every avenue. of retreat was now 
filled with guardsmen, who had arrived from 
every direction, and presented a wallagaimst the 
exit of the intruders. 

“ Kill every manof.them, who does not.surren- 
cer at discretion! thundered Marko, following 
the fugitives. “ Strike! so long as’ a. hand’ is 
raised against, us.” 

For another moment, only the struggle was 
prolonged om the part. of several of the most 
eapable conspirators; and. then there was 4 
general cry for quarter, every man dropping 
his sword and placing himself in the attitude of 
surrender, 

“No more fighting now;”’ ordered. Marko,.as 
he placed his hand over the; mouth’ of. Mrsi 
Merensky, who. was. still. sereaming like: a 
maniac, perfeetly unconscious of what she was 
deing. Let. quiet. and» order be. restored: 
Secure the prisoners.. Let the dead. and dying 
be removed. To work, all of you!” 

The guardsmen. poured. into the room, seizing 
and binding the prisoners, who wete led, away 
to their inevitable doom. The apartment. was 
cleared as if, by: magie. 

“ Bear a hand here,” added Marko,, “a dozen 
of you; with pails! of. water and brushes: Set 
everything to rights here, as far as possible |’’ 

“The peril is over,,your majesty,” said Yer- 
mélof, going to the door: ef the wine-closet-and 
releasing Catherine. ‘“ Such.of theassassins. as 
are not dead have surrendered, and are. being! 
marched. away 'to prison!” 

In the meantime, Rubofisky, leaning upon his 
blood-stained sword, had extended his hand. to 
our hero witha, smile of the warmest admiration 
and satisfaction. 

“That was a gallant, fight, young man;” hd 
exclaimed. “I havenever before seen a man 
who is so neatly my/matchs We ought to bd 
better aequainted. Curious there is such’, 4 
swordsman in Russia, and I not know him. Who 
and what are you?” 

“TI will answer that. question; Ivan,” inter: 
posed the empress, as she took Ruboffsky by, thé 
arm and drew’ hint one side, nodding, gracefully 
and appreciatively to. our » “You might 
guess who he is by the way in’ which he handles 
asword! But you-are so stupid, Ivan. Marko 
Tyre is our own son!” 

“No! How is that?” 
The empress, still speaking in a whisper, 





hastened to set forth the whole matter, in brief 
but intelligent terms, precisely as the same is 
already known to the reader. ; 

By the time this revelation had been made, 
the two warriors had bound up their wounds, 
with the aid of the numerous hands, medical 
and otherwise, that flew to their relief, and 
peace and calmness had again descended upon 
the scene around them. 

** May I hope that I have not given offence to 
your majesty ?” asked Mrs, Merensky, approach- 
ing Catherine. 

“« How give offenée ?” smiled the empres. “TI 
am glad to see yous You have done me # 
great favour by, coming—and can still do me 
another !” 

The happy creature bowed. herself nearly to 
the floor. 

aby ill your majesty please tiame it !’’ she fal- 
tered. 

«It isto come here amd live with me and pass 
the rest of your day#as free from anxiety as 
these tet#ible conspirators will let-us,” proposed 
the empitess, “and—and at the same tinte say 
nothing about that little-affair of my son! For 
reasons of State, you know.” 

The Baron Yermélof was in Tite manner en- 
joined to secrecy it régard toll that had hap- 
pened, and the drew our hero aside and 
enlightened him rapidly in regard to the great 
mystery of his origin. 

** Of coutse, we shall always be the best of 
friendsiand relatives,” she said, dtawing him to 
her heart earnestly and Kissing: hit. ‘ As\soon 
as you se¢ the Baroness——” 

“The Barotiess Gradowsky !” announced 
Golos, who, wounded as he was, had returned to 
his post atthe door. “Lady Rettw Gradowsky 
and Gen. Gradowsky !” 

All eyeswere turned! i the ditection of the 
new-comets, and the empress’ advancing, 
gathered Mrst Gradowsity to her Heart in a warm 
embraces, They were indéed our lappy friends, 
arriving just im time tofalte part’ in the great 
rejoicings which had come to: sOemany hearts 
withitt the palace... 

“ We bring news/of the death of Rubini,” said 
Roda to her lover, at the first. word-of the events 
which had just Happened in the palace. “ Find- 
ing hnneelf alévt to fall into the hatids’of jus- 
tice he shot' himself” 

We need not linger upon the host of happy ex- 
planations that succeeded. few days later 
the marriage of our hero and Roda was duly 
solemnised,-the. empress herself. presiding,.and 
the joy that thus settled upon the Gradowskys 
was never disturbed afterwards. Ruboffsky 
soon learned to like his son and daughter-in-law 
above all other earthly objects, and: he took up 
his quarters: with them upon their return from 
an extefisive bridal tour. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gradowsky were equally at 
home with them, and’ s6 the days glided on to 
all of them in one unbroken glory and'splendour. 
Great Had’ been their griefs and troubles, but 
even greater were the joys and honours that suc- 
ceeded 

[THE END.] 
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A MUCH ABUSED WOMAN. 





Tr is time to look at the other side of a vexed 
question. I have séen several articles in’ the 
papets against mothers-in-law, but it is very 
seldom you see one against daughiters-in-law. 
Now I am a@ petséecttted miother-inlaw. My 
House was’ alittle paradise until niy daughter- 
in-law was brought’ home. fF think’ where a son 
takes’ a wife to his mother’s honie, if she is the 
Pivht kind ofa woman; it’ is no trouble to get 
along. There are some’ their own patents can’t 
live with. They’ gét married; and ge to live 
with their husband’s people, and if they live 
like cats and dogs it is all laid to the poor 
mothersin-law; when theyare the evil ones. 

For my part, I have a great deal of sympathy 
for mothers-in-law, and I think you would, too, 
if, you were in' my place: There is some advice 
I would like to give to young men. Don’t marry 


until you have a home of your own to take a 
wife to. Don’t give your poor mother, who has 
nursed you in your infancy—idolised you—any 
cause for trotitble; let her go to her grave in 
peace. How. many families there are whose 
homes were @- little Eden till a daughter-in-law 
was taken in tive family, to destroy, by her petty 
jealousies and elamorcus demands upon every- 
one’s good. nature, even the semblance of happi- 
ness. 





A FAMILIAR NICKNAME, 





Jack does tot come from the French Jacques, 
bet from Jehan, or John, through the various 
stages of Janekin, Jakin, Jacky, Jacke, and Jack. 
As regards the prevalence of the two diminutive 
forms, Jack, the more French of the pair has 
arteady been most current in the south of Eng- 
land; while Jock, the genuine national nick- 
name, has survived in the northern counties, 
and, above all, in Stotland. That Jack is a 
favourite name isitedicated by various popular 
plirases, such as’ “very man Jack of them,” 
and “Jack of all trades and master of none.” 

The vulgar habit which nicknames the knave 
of cards “the Jaeék” bears witness in like 
manner to its universal applicability. A common 
seaman is still@jpily Jack tar.. Nor can I pass 
by, even in brief review} the meat-jack, 
the. boot-jaek atid smoke-jack, the oft quoted 
cases of the ek, the jaek-fool, and the 
jack-pudding; or the extettsion of the name to 
the animal world in tlie jackdaw, the jack or 
pike, and tite jack-am-apess 





PLANTED BY THE RIVER. 


—_—— 


Houmaw® eyes never saw it, 
That.seed as it fell, 

Till the tears ofa mourner 
Had wetered it well. 


Be plume lifted upward 

*< Tits fair presetieé told ; 

No Blossometoweh parted 
The sombré-hued niould. 


Out of’sight, not forgotten 
As.seasons went-by, 

Is waited its quick’ning, 
And call from the sky. 


.As safe as God’s treasure, 
As sure as his word, 

Till the touch of his finger 
The soul softly stirred. 


And then, in sweet silence, 
Tt blossomed its way 

Out of grasses entangled, 
To sunlighted day. 


What bloom-life, you ask me, 
Lay hidden so long, 

Yet. kept, unforrotter, 
Its purposes strong’? 


’Twas the wistful petition 
Of childish’ saint, gomg 
Across the dark river— 
What wonder ’tis growing! 
C.L. B. 





A: sPuENDID station is to be built at Brighton, 
it is said, and’ improvements made‘in'the train 
service: 

Mk, Sunirvan, the Member’ for Louth; has 
invented an automatic brake which isnot only 
successful but is also easy of application. 

Tau‘ Dangerous Driving Prevention Society” 
is the title of an association which has been 
formed in London. 

Paris has twenty-seven bridges, all free, over 
the Seine; where London has eleven only, not all 





open yet. 
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{AT THE FARM DOOR. ] 


A MISTAKE FOR LIFE. 


> 
ee 





Tue afternoon work was finished. The little 
children were enjoying the sweet comforts of an 
after-dinner nap. Changing her dress and re- 
curling her hair, Nellie Gray was at last at 
leisure. She seated herself on the stone door- 
step, sewing in hand. But the work dropped 
at her side, and she leaned her head against the 
side of the house feeling very tired. 

The merry twittering music of the feathered 
songsters, the almost inaudible whisperings of 
the leafy trees, and even the soft cooing of the 
doves among the old rafters of the barn, made 
her think that every one was happy but herself. 
The well-remembered voice of her father, the 
kind, sympathetic tones of dearly loved mother, 
even now, like spirit voices, rang within the 
chamber-walls of her memory. 

Nellie’s parents had been well-to-do farmers, 
but her father, in an unlucky moment, mort- 
gaged his farm to raise money for his brother, 
and lost everything. He could not endure the 
shock, and died. His wife soon followed him to 
the grave. But before her death she sent for 
her brother, in Kent, and made him promise 
that Nellie should have a home with him until 
she was twenty-one. 


That was four years ago, and Nellie had lived, 


through those long years as a drudge for her 
aunt. Although she had a splendid education 





with which to earn her living, yet she felt it her 
duty to fulfil her mother’s wishes. 

It would be mere folly to try to describe the 
beautiful picture she made, seated in the old 
farmhouse door. Some one coming with heavy 
footsteps up the walk caused her to look up, and 
she saw young Kendal, the owner of a neigh- 
bouring farm. She motioned him to a seat 
beside her. 

“TI thought you would not be at home in 
time for me to bid you good-bye. I shall ‘be 
twenty-one in two weeks, and then I shall go 
from here. My aunt knows nothing of it.” 

Her companion looked up with a wistful ex- 
pression on his noble, sun-burnt. face, as he 
said : 

“Don’t leave us, Nellie! I shall miss you so 
much when youare gone! Whom shall I have 
to read with when you are gone ?” 

“Of course you will miss me; but you will be 
the only one,” she said, sadly. 

“Nellie! Nell, where are you?” they heard 
a fretful voice calling. ‘I declare! here you 
are doing nothing, and the supper not begun. 
Do you know, Mr. Kendal, that she does not 
earn her salt?’ And with this last taunt 
Nellie’s aunt left them. 

The compressed lips and flushed faces showed 
that it had cost them both something to keep 
from replying 

“Nellie, won’t you be my wife, and never 
enter this house again? I will make you so 
happy.” 

She seemed not to have heard him, but stood 


—~ 


J — 


with her hands clasped tightly. Her blue-black 
eyes were looking afar off, as though she woulj 
read the future. 

“Nellie,” he said again, “ won’t you listen 
to me? Be my wife. Although I am not rich, 
et I own the farm, and every moment of m 
ife shall be spent in making you happy.” 

She heard him now, and longed to let him 
love her. But she had said she would never 
marry a poor than. So she answered bitterly, 
while a cruel laugh rang out from her rej 
lips: 


that I would not marry a poor man—that | 
hated to live onafarm? It would be the same 
as itis now—work from morning to night. And 
yet,” she added, softly, “had either of us been 
rich, I might have loved you. I shall find a place 
as teacher, and if I ever marry anyone, it must 
bea man who has money. Don’t stand there 
looking at me so!’ she added, sharply. 

Without a word he turned and left her. A 
sudden impulse came to her tocall him back and 
tell him she did love him and would be his wife. 
But her aunt was calling her again, and she 
went into the house. 

Harry Kendal did not come again, and yet, as 
every day passed, Nellie thought, “He will 
come to-morrow.” To-morrow and another to- 
morrow came and still he came not. 

The mutterings of a threatened tempest awoke 
Nellie on her birthday. She had secured a place 
as teacher in a private family, and she and her 
uncle were to take the coach to the nearest 
station, which was about eight miles distant. 

It was with a light heart that she bade good- 
bye to her aunt. As they neared the house of 
Harry Kendal her uncle said : 

“I want to stop andsee Harry a minute.” 

« And tell himI want to see him, too.” 

Of course you do, Nell,” ina rough kind 
voice. “He will come without my telling 
him that.” 

In a few minutes he came back, but alone. 
Nellie looked upand waited for him to tell her 
why. Shedared notspeak, lest her tears should 
flow too freely. 

“He is not at home. Mrs. McFlimsy said he 
left two weeks ago, and has let his farm. Do 
you understand what it means ?” 

“No, uncle. But'as it is so early, I will try 
to take a nap if the coach does not jostle to 
badly.” 


y: 

« That’s right ; and I will have asmoke. You 
will not mind the pipe?” 

She did mind it, for the fumes of tobacco 
always made hersick ; but anything to keep her 
uncle still, so that she could think. She could 
not understand it. ‘‘ Why should he leave with- 
out seeing me ?” she asked herself, but dared 
not answer. 

It was eight o’clock the next evening as the 
train thundered intothe station of one of the 
small towns near London. 

“ Please, marm, are you the lady that is to go 
to Mr. Bennet’s?” were the first words that 
greeted her, and she saw an Irishman before her, 
hat in hand. 

« Yes,” was the answer. 

She entered the carriage. Presently it stopped 
in front of a large house, with sloping lawn 
around it. 

“TI am glad you have come, Miss Gray,” Mrs. 
Bennet said, as she viewed Nellie from head to 
foot. “She will do well,” she thought ; ‘ but 1s 
too handsome. As you are tired, you had better 
go to your room, and I will. send you some 
supper. To-morrow I will introduce you to the 
children. We breakfast at nine.” 

Nellie thanked her, and was glad to be alone. 
The turning-point of her life had come, and she 
trembled for the future. 

The next morning was fair. Over the bright 
blue sky drifted the fleecy clouds. Nellie rose 
early. 

Her simple grey dress did not admit of any 
very great variety of combinations, but the plain 
linen collar, the knot of cardinal ribbon at throat 
and wrists, the black velvet band that held her 
curls, one and all received the most careful 





attention. 


“You are a farmer; have I never told you | 
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Atthe first bell she went downstairs. The 
family were already assembled. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bennet were wealthy people, 
poth having rich parents; they were selfish, 
and considered the lack of riches the greatest 

rime. 
The two girls, aged eight and ten, bade fair 
to be like ther parents. 

“I believe that sister of mine has forgotten 
me. And as we both are to be here a long time, 
I think I might have an introduction to this 
ady.” 

A frown passed over the once fair face of Mrs. 
Bennet, as she presented her brother, Frank 
Merrill, to Nellie. 

The girl saw it, and bowed with as much in- 
difference as possible. 

The breakfast was soon over, and Nellie and 
the children went to the school-room. In a short 
time Mrs. Bennet joined them, and told Nellie 
what she wanted done, and the young governess 
commenced her duties in earnest. 


* * * * 


“ Please, Miss Gray, mother wants you to come 
downstairs and sing.” 

Nellie arose, feeling disappointed, for she 
wanted to be alone. 

“We were afraid you had forgotten us this 
evening,” Mr. Bennet said, as she entered the 
drawing-room. 

“T did not think it so late. You want some 
music, I believe, What shall it be?” she asked, 
as she seated herself at the piano. , 

“ Sing ‘ Douglas, Tender and True.’ That is 
a favourite of mine, and I have never heard you 
sing it,” Mr. Merrill said, as he crossed the room 
and stood at her side. 

Frank Merrill was what the world calls a 
charming fellow; he was amiable and obliging, 
but that was all of his good qualities. He had 
a goodly share of masculine selfishness. He 
was generally gay, at the beck and bidding of 
his lady friends. He had grown tired of society 
women, and when he saw Nellie, fell in love 
with her at once. 

Nellie sang the song as requested, and, after 
staying an hour, went to the school-room. She 
had hardly seated herself with a book, when 
Frank Merrill entered. 

“Tt was lonely downstairs, and I knew it was 
pleasant here,” he said, as he tried to make 
some kind of an apology for coming.” 

“But is this just the place for you, Mr. 
Merrill ?” 

“Miss Gray,” said the young man, taking her 
hand, * please let me stay, for I love you.” 
__Nellie’s heart beat wildly. She did not love 
him, but she would marry him, for he was rich. 
She waited, willing to hear more. 

“I love you,” repeated Mr. Merrill. “Will 
you not love me a little in return?” 

: on not know,” she replied. 

“Will you try ?” he asked, possessing himself 
of her other hand. ie , 

“When we know each other better,” she an- 
swered, slowly disengaging herself. 

“ Please say you will be my wife, Nellie.” 

“Your sister. What will she say ?” 

“I am my own master, so you need not 
think of that. Give me my answer, and let it 
be yes.” 

“T will answer you to-morrow.” 

And with that reply the young man had to 
content himself. 

_The next morning it rained. The sad, cold 
light streamed into the windows. 

“ My brother is going tothe city this morning. 
{ want some of that silk at Stewart’s, and I dare 
not trust him. Will you go? The children 
need a holiday,” said Mrs. Bennet to Nellie, 
who readily acquiesced. 

“It was rather a good thought of my sister 
toask you to go to the city with me. You will 
Say yes to my question ?” whispered Frank, as 
ch were being swiftly carried away from 

Her answer must have been “yes,” for just 
= they were to leave they entered one of the 
arge jewellery shops, and he called for the ring 
ft there in the morning. 





** Does it fit ?” he asked as he slipped the dia- 
mond on her finger. 

The poor clerk wished he was rich, and had 
sucha lady-love. And yet he wondered that she 
was not dressed better. 

Nellie turned around quickly, for someone 
stepped behind her, and she saw Harry Kendal. 
He bowed kindly, and held out his hand; but 
she, in a tone of ice, answered, “‘ You are mis- 
— and, taking Mr. Merrill’s arm, left the 
shop. 

Bitterly enraged was Mrs. Bennet against 
Nellie when she knew that her brother was to 
marry her. But in calmer moments she knew 
it would be useless to oppose him, and so she 
told Nellie that she must be married from her 
house. 

The wedding-day came. No expense had 
been spared to make the sceneimpressive. The 
daylight was excluded from the house. The 
brilliant gaslight, the fragrance of the flowers, 
the heavenly music, all tended to make the 
scene worthy the brush of the painter. 

The bride was dressed in white satin and 
point lace; diamonds glistened on her neck; 
they were the gift of her lover. There was a 
bright red spot on either cheek, but she suddenly 
became very pale. 

At last all was over. The young pair were 
made one, and by whom? By the Rev. Harry 
Kendal! That was what caused Nellie’s heart 
to stand still. 


It was a cold, dreary day in March. The 
large raindrops were driven against the window, 
causing Nellie to shudder at every gust of 
wind. 

Two years had passed since she was married, 
and they had not been years of happiness, as 
one could see by the careworn face. 

It was early in the evening, and she was not 
dressed. She sat in a crimson velvet chair, 
which contrasted well with her white morning 
dress. 

She had a book in her hand, but was not 
reading. Her looks wandered around the room 
with its costly furniture, bought at the cost of 
broken hearts. She let the book fall as she 


said : 

“What a waste of time to read this. My 
sorrows are all I can bear, without reading those 
of others.” 

She was tired of everything. 

*« Life was more bearable at my uncle’s. Can 
it be that I have no heart—that it died when 
mother died? I have tried to love my husband, 
but cannot; and yetI could have loved i 

She dared not speak his name even when 
alone. The door opened; a young girl entered. 

“Mrs. Merrill, do hurry and dress, for father 
is here, and our minister.” 

«Why need he come to-night, when I am so 
very tired ?” 

“Mrs. Merrill!” in a surprised voice, “ what 
do you mean? You have been here three 
weeks, and of course it was his place to call. 
But I will tell him that you do not care to see 
him.” 

And she looked up, tears in her eyes. 

«« My little Katy Pierce should not mind what 
Isay. I do not want to see your minister, and 
if you will ring the bell for Sarah I will dress at 
once.” 

“ Sometimes I think you are glad to see me, 
and then the next time you treat me so coldly.” 

“Do I, Katy? YetI like to have you with 
me; you drive away the blues.” 

“You have the blues, when you are so hand- 
some and have everything you want? <A good 
husband and——” 

“Don’t tell me any more; I have everything 
I want but one thing, and that is what I never 
can have now.” 

“ Don’t wear that grey silk, for Mr. Kendal 
does not like that colour. He told me so. I 
asked him why, and he left me without saying 
a word.” 

** And who is Mr. Kendal ?”’ Nellie asked. 

« Why our minister, Rev. Harry Kendal. I 
think he has been disappointed in love, for— 
tor—there! I cannot tell.” 








It was well she did not see the deathlike pale- 
ness of Nellie. That name caused many painful 
thoughts. And she must see him. She entered 
the drawing-room calmly. No one could see the 
terrible emotion within. Her husband intro- 
duced her to their guest, and said : 

“This is the minister who married us, Nellie. 
Do you remember him ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, slowly. ‘And we 
had met before that. His farm joined my 
uncle’s.” 

There was a seat by his side, but she did not 
take it. Crossing the room, she seated herself 
by Katy’s father. She could not trust herself 
to speak to him again, but she felt that his eyes 
were on her. 

Her husband was surprised, for she was not 
usually so silent in company. They did not 
make a long call, and Nellie was thankful when 
they were gone. 

The next day Mr. Pierce gave a dinner party, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Merril were the last to arrive. 
As they entered, all eyes were directed towards 
them. Soon Nellie had a crowd around her, and 
talked to them with merry smiles chasing the 
dimples around her mouth, as though she had 
not a care in the world. 

Dinner was announced, and she found herself 
by the side of Mr. Kendal. The colour left her 
face for a moment as she took his arm. 

“This is indeed a pleasure. Mrs. Pierce 
must have known that we were friends,” she 
said. 

Her companion bowed. 

**Then you consider me your friend again ? 
You are very kind.” 

“When have I ever treated you aught than 
as a friend ?” 

“ You cannot have forgotten that day in the 
jewellery shop. You would not recognise me 
then.” 

«* Would I not?” she said, slowly. 

Katy spoke to her then, and she answered 
him no more. 

The dinner went on to its end. Mrs. Pierce 
soon rose, and the ladies followed, leaving the 
gentlemen to their wine. Presently they fol- 
lowed the ladies, and as Mr. Kendal passed 
Nellie she offered him a chair and said: 

“Now you must tell me why you left your 
home so suddenly, and when you were there 
last.” 

“T have never been there since I left so long 
ago.” 

“One would think you an old man. Itis only 
five years since you were there.” 

«* They have been happy ones to you, perhaps,’ 
he answered, bitterly, ‘‘ but long ones to me.” 

He looked up searchingly to her face, and 
deep in his heart he knew she was not happy. 

«They have been passable ones to me—never 
happy,” she said, with a short, quick sigh. 

Pride, which is ever a woman’s best ally, 
called her to herself. Why should she let him 
see that she had suffered ? 

“‘Do you know that I am going away?” he 
asked. ‘I have accepted a call elsewhere.” 

She smiled a little sadly as she answered : 

“Tam sorry.” 

**Mrs. Merrill—Nellie,” he whispered, in a 
passionate voice, “1 am going because I love 
you—because I dare not stay near——” 

She checked him by a gesture. 

“ You forget yourself, Mr. Kendal 

But he saw the expression of her face, and knew 
that she loved him. The flush died out of her 
face, leaving her as white as the gloves on her 
hand. He watched her a moment, then sud- 
denly sprang to her side and tried to save her 
from falling ; she had fainted in his arms. 

They carried her home, and she remained in- 
sensible several hours. When she recovered 
consciousness, her husband was standing by her. 
She felt a bitter hatred toward him, unreason- 
able as it was wild, and requested him to leave 
her alone. When she knew no eyes were upon 
her, her lament was unrestrained. 

For an hour she yielded to a grief that was 
agony ; then, falling upon her knees she prayed 
for strength. She arose calm and strong. She 
had marked out her future life. Henceforth 
she would try to do her duty to her husband, 
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and love him. A faint smile passed over her | however, it happened to be attached td a. nice, | RACH 
face. Hearing heavy footsteps int the hall, she! neat, sensible girl, and the matriage did not| BACETLA, 


went downstairs, and saw her htisband—dead'! ' 


He had'been thrown from his carriage and killed 
instantly. 


For Nellie, life was over. She never re- 
covered from the shotk of het husband’s death. 
She refused to see Harry Kendal, remembering 
thoughts of him had caused her to speak harshly 
to her husband on the very day. he died. She 
secluded herself from society and’ lived only to 
comfort the poor and desolate. Surely her ‘am- 
bition was fully ptnished. 

Away off in Africa Harry Kehdal labonts 
for the poor henthens waiting for the call, 
«Child, thy work is done. Come no ‘ 





WHAT DO YOUNG MEN MARRY? 


THis is a very important question, and well 
deserving of profound attention and a serious 
answer. Truly, marriage is'so serious # matter 
that it isa pity any petson should for a moment 
attempt to view it av aught else; and, indeed, 
none but confirmed bachelors—who know not 
what marriage means+can ever do so. Joke 
about rheumatism, if you will; jest’on tooth+ 
aches as you list; be facetious in regard to your 
income tax; but eschew levity m speaking, 
writing, or thinking on matrimony. Of all 
serious subjects, place marriage at their head. 

But if to marry is so serious a business, the 
question, “ What do young men matry?” isa 
important. Now, no dowbt, many of ourreaders 
have already answered that question in their 
own minds, or at least come to the conclusion 
that it can be éasily answered. Not so fast, 
ny fair sir or madame. No, not “ wives” cer- 
tainly; for while a man cannot marry bis 
gvandmother, paternal or maternal, yet he can- 
not marry his wife. So have a little. patience, 
and you will find that you areas completely at 
a loss furan answer to that question as I am 
myself, for sometimes we are fairly puzzled to 
know what or for what young men marry. 

Agaim, then, what do young men marry? I 
reply, anything, everything, the most extra- 
ordinary thing conceivable, For instance, a 
friend of mine married a curl. Yes, a real our. 
But let me tell you how it was. 

Smith, my friend, went to a picnic, “just's 
few friends, you know.” While there he’ ret 
Fanny B Fanny wore curls which, on 
this occasion, combs were ineffectttal to confine ; 
especially one ringlet, which waved in the 
breeze and danced with each zephyr'that fanned 
her cheek. "Twas charming. So Smith clinced 
at it again and again, admired it, thought of it, 
and when he left her that evening; dreamt of 
it 





‘Bat, alas! be had a rival, and ‘what. was 


worse, he was one of those careless, easy and | 
good-natured sort of men who ate the most dis- | 
agrecable of all rivals, as they dd.net seem to be | 
diseéncerted by the appearance of another ean- | 
didate on the field. Nothing would do him but | 


be must inake Smith his confidant. Smith en- 
dured all bis commendations of Fanny with, 
under the circumstances, praiseworthy patience, 
until one day the loquacious youth, after ex- 
patiating on her eyes, nose, mouth, lips, and 
other features, unfortunately introduced that 
particular curl. 

‘This was too much for Smith. He could have 
endured everything but that. He retired from 
the fieid, fortifyinge himself with the noble reso- 
lution: ‘Shall I succumb to a: daughter of 
Ive—to a smiling face—to a glossy curl?” 
But in vain did he determine to banish all 
recollection of the past. Go where he would 
that curl accompanied him. It waved im every 
tendril; it haunted him in his solitude, and. he 
could not forget it in company; it visited ‘him, 
too, in his dreams. 

His resolution failed. Again he odurted it; 
again he fell in love with it; and at last, 
shameful te relate, he married it. Fortunately, 


fact remains—he married a curl; and I do be- 
lieve that if that-same curl had passed into the 
possession of some othér petson, he world have 
worn his‘hair long, Zoné about with his hands-in 
his pocKets, sighed, hunimed.some sentimental 
tines, afd, in short, manifested all the symp- 
toms of unrequited affectior. 

In like manner Ihave known one young man 
to marry an eye, another a lip, atid’ a third al- 
lied himself to an eyebrow. ‘The eyé fortunately 





accitental. 

What Georee B—— married I-may be excused 
from not being able to make ont, since he 
himself did not seem to know exactly. When 
 senggonsty closely George will say: “Eh? 

ell, you know, there was something about her 
that—that— Well, I can’t very: well tell you 
what it was—a sort of indescribable Kind of— 
well, you Know what I mean?” Curiously 
ehough, however, he married it,.and it turned 
| out a very good wife. 

Some young men, again; marrs dintples. One 
¥ know marfied’a beauty spot made of court 
plaster; while a second cousin of miy aunt’s 
sister married an expression—I believe an ami- 
able expression. 

It is very difficult, however, in the absence of 
accurate statistics on the subject, to say dé- 
cidedly which feature is'the most sought after, 
but the contest I think lies between the hair and 
| the eyes. The mouth, too, is sometimes mar- 
| ried; the chin not so often. It was only: the 
| other day that a very sensible friend of mine 





| fell in love witha braid. He was so far gone / 


| that he soon became engaged to that: braid ; 
but, just then, she took a new way of dressing 
her hair. The charm was dissolved, and the 
mateh was happily broken off, arid at present 
there is no appearance of its Paine renewed. 
What do young menmarry? They marry all 
| these and many other bits and scraps for a 
| wife instead of the true thing. Some, more sa- 
| gacious, marry an eye, a lip, a set of teeth, and.a 
| head of hair—all together. Some, too, marry a 
| fortune; but as Providence generally sends. a 


| woman with it, he marries her too. Some marry | 


| cards, and one young man was se fond of cards 
that, meeting a lady whose mother was a great 
hand at whist, he married her. -So, practically 
speaking, he might be said to have married his 
mother-in-law. 

So young men marry.and so they settle; and 
| such as the marriage is, so will their after life 
‘be. He who would havea wife must marry a 
| woman. If he can meet with one of like social 

position, like‘education, similar disposition, kin- 
dred sympathies, and habits congenial to his own. 
| let him marry her—that is, if she is willing. 
But let young mer beware of marrying an eye, 
however bewitching, a neck, however- beautiful, 
| curl, however charming, er any number of 
| features. however nice they may appear in their 
eyes. Let them marry a whole woman,, not a 
art. 
' Young ladies, teo, make some queer matches, 
and unite themselves to whiskers-and imperials. 
waistcoats and breast-pins. Much may be said, 
however, in extenuation. of their conduct. One 
excuse is that they do not commonly go ont 
courting and to court, but rather wait to be 
sought for; and, having a-so much narrower 
citcle to choose from than the sterner sex, they 
may easily be excused when perhaps:their best 
choice does not nearly equal their best song 
ings. R. H. 








Ir is proposed to hold an. exibition of works’ 
of ecclesiastical art in London, during May and 
June, 1880. 

A @Lass mwoff, white'and curly elass bats for 
ladies, with glass feathers; ‘glass wool, net to be 
distinguished from the genuine, and quite as 
warm—being a nor-eonducter’; glass carpets, 
cuffs, collars, veils, anid dresses, are the novelties 
introduced by Mr. A. Prengle, glass artist and 
spinner, Vienna. 





turn ‘out so bad as might be expected. Still the’ 


turned’ out a good wife, but if was purely’ 


THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 


Jones (newly married, to his bachelor friend, 
| Brown and | > No, it’s nob-youth, nor 
beauty, nor wealth, nor vanik, thatia sensible 
| man should look forin a wife. It’s: comrion 
| sense, umited)to:experience of life ; and stedfast. 
| ness of purpose, combined with a deep thouch 
by no means unpractical sense of the flécting 
nature of human: existenee’ on this-——” 

Re-enter Mrs. Jones, suddenly: 

“[’m sorry to disturb you, my léve, but it’s 
getting late, and your-have'an. early appointment 
in town to-morrow with theeonsulting physician 
of the: —shem!—of that Life Insurance Con. 
pany, you know.” 

(Taking the hint, Brown and Robinson 
depart, each framing'aidesperate resolve that he 
will throw himself away on the first. good-look- 
ing young heiress of title he happens to meet.) 

— Punch. 


& PORTIORI. 


Puruistinr Baruer: “ Why the dickens don’t 
you paint something like Frith’s ‘Derby Day,’ 
something everybody ean understand and some- 
bady buy ” 

Youna Gextus: “Everybody understand, 
indeed! Art is for the few, father, and the 
hivher the art, of course the fewer the few. The 
highest art ofall is for one. That art is mine. 
That one is—myself !” 

Fonp Mamma: “Thete speaks my own brave 
| boy!” —Punceh. 


AN UNFORESEEN MATRIMONIAL CONTINGENCY. 


Aneruina: “Did you ever see anything 
wonderful as the likeness between old Mr. ani 
| Mrs. Bellamy, Edwin? One would think they 
were brother and sister, instead of husband and 
) wife?” 

Epwin: “ Married people always grow like 
eath other in time, darling. It’s very touching 
and beautiful to behold !” 

Anertrna (not withoutanxiety) : “Dear me! 
And is it ‘invariably the case, my love ?”” 

—Punch. 
“4 WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING.” 

Oty Woman (of the ancient faith, droppine 
on her knees): Oh, yer riv’rence, gi’ mea 
bkeésin’ !” 

Rirvauistic Curate: “Augh—my good 
woman, you mistake. I’m —ah—not of your 
church” 

Otp Woman: “ Musha; thin bad luck t’ ye 
for a: decaiver ! !” 

(Shuffles off in great wrath.) —Punch. 

LOVE LAUGHS AT LOcKsMIT Hs ; 
Or, the little puss and the big, big fib. 

Epwi: Really, darling, this:is.too bad. An 
hour late! We shall miss the rae¢e, 

ANGELINA; “ So sorry, Edwin dear, but they 
‘locked me in, and. before I eould get out to meet 
you, I had to go for the locksmith !” : 

—Punch. 


Tuxy say that life’s short, and they dinua 
say wrang, 
For the langest that live can ne’er ca’ it 


lang ; 

Then, since ‘it is'sae, make it pleasant the 
while ; 

If it gang by sae soon let it gang wi’ a 
smile. 

Wuen a couple go abroad on their bridal tout 

could you call it a marrytime exoursion ? 

Hyvocerricat Ory DuzrEr (wanting a drink 
and an excuse for it af fhe same time): “I- 

hem! Have you some liquor that is first-rate 
for-sickness'?”’ 

Barman (who understands the dodge) : «Yes, 
sir; there’s some that is first-rate for sickness. 
Chap-got sick on it last night.’’ 

An old bachelor never mourns his blessed 
singlencss so muchas when he is awakened at 
witni¢ht bya masked; burglar, and; painfully 
realises the fact, as he “scrouges’’ over against 
the wall, that there is no loving heart lying 00 
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the outer edge ofthe bed! to disduss the'sitnation f 


with the intruder. 

We heard a young lady rémark yesterday that 
“itis never too cold to go sleigh-riding.” If 
the horse could speak he would ly express 
a contrary opinion. But the horse has no young 
man to serouge close up to, and mo masculine 
shoulder on which to repose his head, and no 
arm thrown atouttt hint to prevent kim falling 
out of the sleigh, aid—but indybe you khow how 
tis yourself ? 

no ‘Tite’ point.” 


Mrs. O’BREDAGHAN? “Shere; ai” it’s the 
thruth oi’ve bin.tellin’ yer, Mrs: Muggins; you 
never catched falsehoods a-contin’ out of my 
mouth.” 

Mrs. M.: “No, itideed, Mrs: O*’Bralaghan, 
they comes out: so fast nobody couldn't cateh 
’em.” —Pun. 

TUsH ! ‘ 

Wren a dental sturgeon tthdettakes to recog- 
nise a head by the exercise of the skill acquired 
in his profession, is it not too thoughtless a joke 
to hope that the attempt may’ result: im ident- 
(ist) ification ? —Judy. 

CURIOUS OLD CON. 

Waar musical instrument does a a 

house remind one of ?) Why-a vile inn, o a 
—Judy. 


SPEAK LIGHTLY. 


Gas may bet very light essence, but*you'must | 


admit that a coal barge is a lighter ! —Judy. 
ECHOES, 
Tue play was at its height in the'eard-room” 


of a well-known club, and from’s ‘distant corner |/ 


was heard, “ We are two totwo!” “ By, Jove, 

we are two td two, too!” resporidted a player at 

an adjoining table. 

there present likened our language to a Frerich 

horn. Judy: 
HOW WE MARRY NOW. 


[Marriage ‘should only bé* allowed! tipdt the | 


permit of a reliable Microseopist.”—“ British 
Medical Journal.” } 

AvotpHus (pleadihg t Dora’s mamma): 
“You know that Dora loves: me; and-as for nie, 
I would shed my heart’s best blood for her.” 


Dora’s MamMd: ‘“Well; well, do so, and |, 
then send it to Dr. Heitzman) the ahelyst, for | 
microscopic examination, and if his report is | 


gatisfactoty, I will fo longer withhold ty 
consent to your union!” -+Fanny Folks: 


MAKING DOUBLY SURB. 


Friend; ‘“ You thought. it, best: to-trust your 


ease to a Hebrew doctor! Why ‘3 
Invanrp: * Dot’t 


one of them wouldn’t let me slip through !”’ 
—Funny Folks. 


HIBERNIAN WEATHER. 


PavraM (to toutist who has taken sheltar ita’ | 


leaky shebeeh): “*Ddd, atid it’s soaked to the 
bone you'll be gettin’ wid the sthrames 
through the roof. Come outsidessorr—it’s drier 
in the wet!” +Funny Folks. 








. 


From the son of a promment tradesman to#® 
pretty girl—* I want-yout come around to our 
house if you can’t get anybody,to,. come around 
to your house and fetch you around to our house; 
I will come around to your house and fetch you 
around to our house.” 


Some enthusiastic astrénomer exclaims in the 
columns of a contemporary :~In the great race 
for wealth and fame does‘it evet oectir toa man 
that 6,500 years ago, Sirius was the predominant 
star of autumn, and that 6,000 years hence it 
will be the ruling star of spring P Letit-conte 6n 
and bring the ottioris with it: ‘ 

A wet informed correspondent (an opponént 
of the measure) says:—“If I read aright the 
signs of the times, the measure to legalise mar- 


Mage with a deceased wife’s sister will be passed 


No wonder that a Getiiian |’ 


you see, dear boy, Phy in | 
the hands of the Jews, so that I feel quite sute | 


STATISTICS. 





redently at Messrs. Christie’s auction rooms. 
The collection, which belonged to the late Mr. 
Brooks, of Finchley-road, included some rare 
works, chiefly, however, by modern artists, and 
the prices rea certainly showed moriey 
‘plentiful: A thousand guineas was’ realised ‘for 
| Holland’s' painting of the “ Rialto, Venite” and 
{1,670 guineas for Landscer’s Burn’s ‘Twa 


\fetched 660 guindas. Two by Stanfield realised 
/2¥700 guirieas.. Altogether the days sale closed 
| with a total of £37,580, of which £11,000 fell to 





OH! ASK ME NOT. 





Se 


Od ! ask me not, I may not speak, 
Im scenes like these whete 
show, ; 
The constancy they lightly break, 
How much to thee I own and owe; 
Wert thou on Lybian deserts placed, 
With dangers round, below, 
thee, 
Thy partner in that howling waste, 
Td. fell thee, love, how much I love 
thee! 


all éazt 


above 


; But no! not here; then ask no more, 
i I may not prove and will not say, 
What thousands oft have vowed before, 
Then lightly thrown those vows away ; 
But wert thou on the raging main, 
With nought from dangers brink to move 
thee, 
Amid that threatening hurricane, 
i I'd tell thee, love, how mitéh I love 
thee! 


I cannot swear as thousands do, 
And call upon the silver moon, 
To witness love they never knew, 
Then change'as lightly and as ‘soon ; 
But were the sun’s resplendent light, 
And ‘stare for ever quenched above 
thee, 
Throughout the world’s eternal nighf, 
I'd tell thee, love, how much I love 
thee. 


But no! it is not with the thmygs: 
Of earth, so soon to fade away, 

That the fond heart’s imaginings 
Were meant to mingle and decay ; 

And when at léneth the hand of fate, 
From love and thee shall far remove 


me, 

heh; only then, thou’lt know, too late, 
How much I’ve loved, how much I love 
thee. A. T 


GEMS. 








Nowe sd little enjoy life, and aré snth 
‘burdens to themselves, as those who have nothing 
‘te do: 
|. ‘Pax flattery of others wotild not injure us, if 
| we did: not flatter ourselves. 
| “Syvuw life that isnot as we wish it, need not 
| bé feitless of good ; and if not fruitléss of good, 
lit is not without happiness. 
| CHreRrvLNess is a matter which depends 
iftilly as much of the state of things within, 
as on the state of things without and around 
| Gs. 

Ir you wish to know a man’s character, wait 
till some disgrace or misfortune happens to him, 
\and you will sdom see either all his-greatness, of 
‘all his weakness. 
| Ler us hever meddle with'strife if we can help 
it, and let us have as little to do as we cam with 
tid angry and thé fotious; but let us always 
‘stand by the right, and let our silenee, if not 





before two years have elapsed.” 


words, rebuke all wrong-doers. 


A RMARKABLEE sale of pictures took place | 


\dogs.”’ Leighton’s “Orpheus and Burydite” | 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Strawberry Jam.—Put together equal 


| Weights of fruit and sugar, mash all well, put it 
, into a preserving kettle, and boil it about twenty 


minutes.~ While it is warm put it in jars, and 
paste it when cold. 
| To Baxe Tomarors ror Breaxrast.—Season 
them with pepper and salt; flour and bake them 
ina stove, nadeep plate with alittle butter 
,over'them. 

WHat WE CAN DO wirtt Aprr®s.-Ten good 
| sized apples, the rind of half a lemon, six ourices. 
, powdered sugar, half pint milk, half pint of 

eream, whipped, twoeggs. Peel, core, and cut 
the apples’ into thin:slices, and put them into a 
saucépan' with two tablespoonfuls of water, the 
sugar and minced Iemon rid. Boilall together 
until quite tender, and pulp the apples through 
a sieve; if they should not be quite sweet 
enough, add a little’ more’ sugar, and put them 
| at the bottom of the dish to form a thick layer. 
| Stir, together the milk, cream, and eggs, with a 
| little sugar, over the fire, and let the mixture 
‘thicken, but do not allow it to reach the boiling 
|point. When thick, fake it off the fire; Iet it 
\cool a little, then pouritover the apples. Whip 
‘some. cream with sugar, lemon juice, etc., the 
same as for other trifles ; heap it tigh over the 
custard, and the dish is ready for the table. It 
may be garnished; as fancy dictates, with strips 
of bright, apple jelly,slices of citron, ete. 





ro" 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


_—_- 


Tr is’ stated that the Queen, on her return 
from Scotland at the end of this month, will 
invest several ladies with the Order of the Star 
of India. 

Fue pictures at the Royal Academy are selling 
better than was expected. Mrs. Butler’s (nee 
Miss Elizabeth Thompson) picture, “‘ Listed: for 
the Connaught Rangers,” has beet disposed of 
for 3,000 guineas. 

Vistrors to London may have noticed a mon= 
ster hotel at thie City ertd of Blackfriars-bridge. 
Big as it is, it is still to be enlarged at a cost of 
£80,000. 

It is anriounced that the first stone of thenew 
wing of the Royal Hospital for Incurables at 
Putney Heath, will be laid by the Prince of 
Wales, on Monday, July 7. 

An impromptu mock auction sale of women 
was amusing and profitable at first, in a Racine 
(Wis.) church fair, The young men bid liber- 
ally for the attractive girls, and it was all very 
funny, indeed, until an ugly but infltential 
sister was put up. The auctioneer was com- 
pelled to knock her down at twenty-five cents, 
and she was so an¢ry that'she knocked down the 
auctioneer. 

In whom is it possible to believe ? Homer is 
gone, and Shakespeare has become Visvount 
Vertlam;, Moses has been reduced to: a eom- 
paratively modern writer, and a distiple of 
Philo is said to have wrifteén the Revelations. 
| And now ever Artetaus Ward is: declared to be 
iunauthentic. It did-seem as if he at least were 
original. But he was only a copy. The true A. 
Ward has turned up with a journal of useful 
scierice in Ameriex, and he announces in his 
prospectus that he was the real showman. 

To paper collars, paper petticoats, paper cur- 
tains, paper carpéts, paper chairs, paper tables, 
paper chandeliers, paper frames, paper corals, 
paper jewellery, paper barrels, and paper wheels 
for railway carriages, must now be added paper 
stockings. These are intended to be worn over 
thé. ordinary cotton or woollen stocking, exclud- 
ittg'all cold or dampness from the feet. 

A (PARAGRAPH has: been goirig the rounds of 
the press, explaitiifig on scientific grounds why 
4 girl cannot throw a stone. If some scientist 
would lsindly point out what is the safest 
position the bystander can ‘occipy—whether 
béhind or before—when she attempts it, he 





would be to some extent a public benefactor. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Commountcations must in all cases be accompanied with 
full name and address; they will be replied to under 
the initials. We have a large number of letters signed 
** A Constant Reader.” -This is apt to confuse. } 





T. F.—Apply at the nearest registry office for mar- 
aoe. Cost, about 7s. 6d.; ora special licence, l4s. or 

5s. 

Lovuisr.—Certainly, if properly drawn up by a respect- 
able solicitor, the agreement would be good. If the 
terms of it are not carried out you could apply for an 
affiliation summons, and the fact of having received 
money from the father would be evidence in your favour. 

A Surrerer.—The Margate air is considered by physi- 
cians to be the best in England, and specially suited to 
liver complaints and its attendant evils. 

Castanet.—Inasmuch as “ Laura” and “ Lizzie” did 
not cues names and addresses we cannot oblige you 
further. 

Potty W.—When the pupils have, like the teachers, 
passed out of pupilage, and attained to years of discre- 
tion, they can imitate the teachers in anything that is 
inherently proper. 

L. V.—We will endeavour to obtain the information for 
you. 

A Constant Reaper.—l. There is no safe remedy for 
removing superfluous hair from the face, arms, &c. All 
depilatories are more or less dangerous. Shaving is the 
only way. 2. Nothing but sound health will make the 
cheeks rosy—all powders are eventually sure destroyers 
of the complexion. 3. The female labour market is 
erowded. Given qualifications, teaching is as good as 
anything else. 

M. C. A.—See reply to “ Theo,” in No, 839- 

J. P.—The usual way is to send a copy in to the Editor 
of any journal you may select, accompanied by a note. 

Groroer.—We advise you to talk over your plans with 
the parents of the young lady, and with your own, and to 
give due weight to their advise as to the time of marry- 
ing. No harm would come of your having a little money. 
Asa publisher once said of a good assortment of *‘ stamps” 
put into the hands of a poor author, “ it is a handy thin 
to have inthe house.” Let the law-question be discuss 
later. 

R. RB. & P. K.—The reply to “‘ Castanet”’ above is also 
applicable to your case. 

Marouerite.—You will find the Hall mark inside a 
ring—for 15-carat gold, thus: (15) “625. 

Ong 1s NexEp.—1. See reply to “‘C. McD.” in No. 838, 
2. Rum and castor oil is not injurious. 

Bos is anxious to know the name and publisher of the 
song ending with the words “‘ Not yet, my child,” as sang 
at the Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden, in August 
last. 

J.C. D.—We are not acquainted with the names of the 
authors of the poems mentioned. 

Anxious One.—Have answered you by post. 

Emityr R.—We see some objections to your asking the 
young man to your house in the condition of affairs you 
describe. Consider first if the party to be blamed has 
not a duty todo. Wethink badly, of course, of the man 
who does not answer the letters of a lady to whom he is 
engaged. He deserves, if he no explanation, to be 
“cut ’’—socially, at least. As to the other question, few 
things are so unsatisfactory and disagreeable as “ check- 
ing stories.” It is better to endure a moderate amount 
of calumny and slander than to go into it; and, in cases 
of the sort you mention, one can commonly afford to 
— the vindication to the kind and just hand of Father 

ime. 

Happy Tom & Joutty Jacx.—See rep), vo “ Castanet.” 

ZEnras-— We advise you to make your preparations for 
college, enter, go through, graduate, and come out with- 
out making any special attempt to get rid of your modesty. 
We think it likety that vou are a nice, quiet, amiable 
fellow. The world is afflicted with too many who think 
themselves ‘‘as good as the Queen of England” when 
they are not. Men, and especiaily women, feel satisfac- 
tion in “ taking down” such persons. You escape all 
this, and are likely to be petted by all, and envied by 
some, , 








IN OUR NEXT NUMBER WILL BE COMMENCED A NEW STORY, ENTITLED, 
“CLARA LORRAINE; OR, THE LUCKY TOKEN,” 
BY A FIRST-CLASS AUTHOR. 








Ross and Lorrre, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two seamen in the Royal Navy. Rose is eighteen, 
fair, blue eyes, fond of music and dancing. Lottie is 
seventeen, fair, dark blue eyes, thoroughly domesticated, 
of a loving disposition. 

Farmer’s Bor and Rover, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young ladies about twenty-one. 
Farmer’s Boy is twenty-one, tall, of a loving disposition. 
Rover is twenty, tall, blue eyes, fond of dancing and 
music. 

Lower Srupprnesait Jack and Topmost Srunsain 
DownxavL, two seamen in the Royal Navy, would like 
to correspond with two young ladies. Lower Studding- 
sail Jack is twenty-three, fair, blue eyes, of a loving dis- 
position. Topmost Stunsail Downhaul is twenty-four, 
dark, medium height. 

Inyocencs and Fipetirr, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young men. Innocence is loving, 
tall, light hair andeyes. Fidelity is a Jewess, tall, dark 
hair and eyes, affectionate. 

H. G. and W. A., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. H. G. is nineteen, dark, medium 
height. W. A. is twenty-one, tall, good-looking, loving, 
fond of children. 

Semapsors and Frrrva Bowman, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies. Semaphore is twenty-one, medium height, fair. 
Flying Bowman is twenty-two, dark, of a loving dispo- 
sition. 

Beatrice and Mask1, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young men witha viewto matrimony. Beatrice 
is tall, fair, dark hair and eyes, of a loving disposition. 
Mabel is fair, brown hair, fond of home and music, tall, 
speaks French fluently. 


THE PORTRAIT. 


TxeE sullen waves break wailing 
Against the rocky shore, 

And through the withered forest 
The wind sighs evermore; 

The very sky looks lonely 
As the scene it stretches o’er. 


Around the dim old mention, 

With its walls so grey and mossed, 
And over the desolate garden, 7 

Where the faded leaves are tossed, 
There broods an air of sorrow, 

A sense of something lost. 


Alas, for that home’s old brightness! 
It passed away with the dead ; 
Alas, for the days that are vanished, 
And the pure delights that are fled! 
The tones that memory echoes, 
And the tender charm they shed. 


The house is sad and silent, 
But in one lonely room 
A pictured face is gleaming 
Like a fair, white rose in bloom; 
Like a lovely flower that blossoms, 
To brighten the shade of the tomb, 


The smile that lingers o’er it 

Is sad as the moonlight ray, 
And the picture seems a symbol 

Of the times that have passed away; 
A ghost of the past still haunting 

The ruins of to-day. G. V. M. 


Rors and Emty, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Ruth is twenty-three, tall, loving, 
fair. Emily is eighteen, medium height, of a loving dis- 
position, dark. 

Tiny, twenty-five, dark, fond of home, domesticated, 
would like to correspond with a young gentleman about 
twenty-eight with a viewto matrimony, Must be steady, 
fond of music. 

Pour S. 8., nineteen, brown hair, blue eyes, good- 
tempered, medium height, would like to correspond with 
a gentleman in a good position. 

Hoox Port, Tix Disu, and Biack Hat, three seamen in 
the Royal Navy. would like to correspond with three 
young ladies with a view to matrimony. Hook Pot is 
twenty-one, fair, tall, good-looking. Tin Dish is twenty- 
two, dark, medium height, and of a loving disposition. 
Black Hat is twenty-three, fair, fond of children, good- 
looking. 

Emma, nineteen, tall, dark, good-looking, thoroughly 
domesticated, fond of home, would like to correspond 
with a gentleman with a view to matrimony. Respon- 
dent must be dark, good-looking. 

CarMencita, twenty, tall, dark, would like to correspond 
with a young man about twenty-three living in or near 
Manchester. 

Laura and Bonnie Kare, two friends, wish to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Laura is nineteen, 
dark, jegite- Bonnie Kate is eighteen, brown hair, blue 
eyes, ‘, 

SamuEL, twenty-eight. dark hair and eyes, would like 
to correspond with a lady about the same age with a view 
to matrimony. 

J. E. W., eighteen, tall, dark, handsome, would like to 
correspond with a well-to-do young lady with a view to 


| matrimony. 








Brack Cap, and Rinapoit Cuaser, three 
seamen in the Royal peu would like to correspond 
with three young ladies witha viewto matrimony. Ditty 
Box is twenty, medium height, light hair, blue eyes, and 


goct-eekin . Black Cap is nineteen, fair, brown eyes, 
‘ond of children. Ringbolt Chaser is twenty-one, dark, 
tall, black hair and eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of 
music and dancing. 

Youxse Tom Bowtie, nineteen, dark, loving, woud 
like to correspond with a young A 

Lone.try Mrwntz, forty-five, a widow, medium height, 
dark, would like to sorpespgod with a widower of suitable 

. Hasan income of per annum and other means. 

Fry Spaywer, Corstxt, and Heimer, three seamen in 
the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three 
young ladies with a view to matrimony. Fly Spanner is 
twenty-eight, tall, egg ‘orslet is twenty- 
three, dark, fond of music. Helmet is twenty-one, fair, 
good-looking, fond of children, Respondents must be 
about nineteen- 


Dirrr Bo 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Ross is responded to by—Joe, twenty, dark, tall, and 
good-tempered. 

GERTRUDE yy ack, twenty, fair. 

Anniz by—R. B., thirty-nine. 
. A. G. by—Harry W., twenty, tall, fair, good-tempered, 


loving. 
Fior by—James O. 
W. B. by—Amelia B. 
Naycr by—Michael, twenty-two, dark, good-looking, 
fond of home. 
BiayceE by—W. J. B., twenty-six, medium height, 


fair. 

L: D. by—Loving Annie, eighteen, brown hair and eyes, 
domesticated. 

F. B. by—Annie 8S. 

Husert by—Dark-Eyed Belle, seventeen, dark hair, 
hazel eyes, tall, fond of music, 

Anyiz by—James W., forty, dark, fond of home, and 
of medium height. 
A. V. by—William W., twenty, dark hair, grey eyes, 


fair. 
UEENIE by—Herbert M. 
. B. by—Charles B., twenty-three, tall, dark, and of a 
loving disposition. 
NIGHTINGALE i ee ames O, 
Biancuse by—William M., twenty, dark hair, hazel 
eyes, fond of home and children. 
G. D. by—Geo: 


‘ rge B. 
oak Eee by—Violet, eighteen, golden hair, blue eyes, 
, fair. 

Gattuse by—Olive, twenty-one, dark hair, brown eyes, 
handsome. 4 

Fietp Guy by—Toy, twenty, fair, medium height, and 
of a loving disposition. 

Karts by—Buffstick. 

Lov by—Zulu. 

LoygeLr Hertr by—E. T. B., twenty-seven, tall, dark, 
fond of home. 
‘ Timotar by—Annie, medium height, fond of home, 
air. 

Sane by—Janet, tall, dark, good-looking, domesti- 


cated. 
Jacx by—Carrie, accomplished, thoroughly domesti- 
cated, dark. 
Potty by—George, medium height, fair, blue eyes. 
Fanny by—Billy, blue eyes, dark, medium height. 
Lov by—Hubert, twenty, tall. . 





Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Txt 
Lonpow Reape are in print, and maybe had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eight 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tus Lonpow Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpencé 
Weekxiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirg and Fasurox, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 

EvERrsopr’s JouBwaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each, 





*,.* Now Ready, Vol. XXXII. of Tux Lonpow Reaper, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also the Tittz and Impex to Vol. XXXIIL., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE. — Part 197 (May) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, Pos Free, Eigntpence. 





N.B.—Corresvondents must Address their Letters to 
he Editor of Tuz Lowpow Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 

+i+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manv- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors spould 
retain copies. 


London: Published for the Provrietors at 334, Strand, by 
A, Suirz & Co. 
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